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y U.S. World Trade in Rubber 


® 
«; Is Resuming Prewar Pattern 
‘1 and 
Bureau, 
By WititAM N. SMALL, Rubber Unit, Department of Commerce 

RCE N 1946, the volume of United States the 1941 record of 34,798 tons. The practice. French Indochina supplied 

foreign trade in rubber rose well guayule arrivals fell off 35 percent from 67,174 tons, by far the greatest quantity 

above the wartime lows registered in the the 1942-45 average, but were more than ever shipped to the United States from 

years 1942 to 1945. On the whole, a double the 2,459 tons averaged in the that country in any one year. At the 

strong trend toward the prewar pattern 1936—40 period. end of the war, Indochina had the largest 

was displayed. Crude-rubber arrivals In prewar years, nearly 98 percent of rubber stockpile of any country that had 

were on a considerable scale for the first the rubber imported into the United been occupied by the enemy, and ship- 

time since the early months of 1942. States came from the Far East. By ments to the United States were princi- 

Exports of synthetic rubber still dwarfed 1943, shipments from this area—virtually pally from these stocks. Imports from 

prewar figures, but slackened in the later all of which were from Ceylon, the only the Netherlands Indies amounted to 

months of the year. Exports and im- large rubber-producing country in the 33,961 tons, or about 9 percent of the 

ports of reclaimed rubber and scrap rub- Far East from which supplies were regu- total. Well below the prewar percentage, 

ber returned more or less to prewar larly available to the United Nations dur- this figure reflects to some extent the 

levels. ing the war—had dwindled to 20,000 tons, unsettled conditions in that area. Virtu- 

More than 390,000 long tons of natural or 33 percent of the total rubber imports. ally all the rubber from Sumatra, largest 

rubber were imported into the United In 1946, imports from the Far East, in- producer in the Indies, has been going to 

2) States during 1946, according to Depart- creasing greatly in volume during the Malaya, as well as important quantities 

0 ment of Commerce statistics. Compared last half of the year, amounted to 342,000 from other Dutch islands. In prewar 
») with the 1941 all-time high of 1,029,000 tons, or 88 percent of the total—solid years much of this rubber was shipped 

"a tons, the 1946 imports were not large. evidence of the remarkable progress directly to consuming markets. 

i Nevertheless, they amounted to almost made by the rubber plantation industry Arrivals from Siam were 7,480 tons of 
9) 70 percent of the 1936-40 average, and on the road to recovery. rubber in 1946, and from Burma, 1,697 
ee offered a bright contrast to the somber tons, both amounts being greatly in ex- 
— 60,000 tons obtained in 1943. Malava Supplied 52 Percent cess of prewar shipments. Some 10,000 
22 The declared value of crude-rubber : tons were imported from war-end stocks 

imports in 1946 was $237,498 000—far Imports from British Malaya discovered in Japan; but further ship- 
exceeding the 1942-45 average of $68.- amounted to 202,781 tons, or 52 percent ments from that country are not likely. 
046,000 and, by virtue of the higher price of the total, well in line with prewar The most recent shipment from Japan 
paid per pound, even surpassing the 
1936-40 average of $206.889,000. In the 
past 10 years, the 1946 value has been 
exceeded only in 1937, 1940, and 1941 
% when crude-rubber imports were valued 
94 at $248 267,000, $318,469,000, and $419.- 
7 002,000, respectively. For 1946, the av- 
2% erage declared value of crude rubber im- 
% ports works out at 27.2 cents per pound, 
r as against 16.4 cents in the 1936-40 pe- 
2i riod and 18.2 cents in 1941. 
8. a United States Foreign Trade in’ Rubber, 
28 1945 and 1946 
98 Long ton 
lten 1945 1946 
Imports 
Crude rubber 149, 221 390, 278 
Scrap rubber 16,416 7,475 
Synthetic rubber 11, 305 7, 516 
Reex ports 
_ Crude rubber 9, 509 7,711 
? Exports 
3 3] Reclaimed rubber 13,0138 14, 461 
Scrap rubber 5, ISS 33, Y28 
ni- Synthetic (all typ 71, 358 73, 381 
29 
3] Included in the 1946 crude-rubber ar- 


rivals were 8,421 tons of latex and 5,344 
tons of guayule, valued at $5,843,000 and 
$2,859,000, respectively. The latex im- 
ports were up 65 percent over the 1942- 
45 average, but were a mere fraction of 
the 1936-40 average of 23,241 tons and 
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Netural rubber in a tropical country: A step in the washing process. 











In a United States synthetic-rubber plant. 


to the United States, prior to 1946, was 
in 1936 and amounted to about 50 tons. 

Imports from Liberia reached a record 
22,148 tons in 1946, almost 6 percent of 
the total, and accounted for all but 2,062 
tons of the imports from Africa. Of the 
Liberian shipments, 7,273 tons consisted 
of latex. From all other sources only 
1,148 tons of latex were received. 

Imports from South America totaled 
17,541 tons, Brazil alone supplying 11,882 
tons of that amount. Receipts from 
Central America and the West Indies 
amounted to 6,507 tons; most of this 
quantity, 5344 tons, was guayule from 
Mexico. 

Reexports of natural rubber from the 
United States, held to a low figure under 
the allocation system, totaled 7,711 tons 
in 1946. The chief destinations were: 
Canada, 3,507 tons; Argentina, 1,781 
tons; and Mexico, 1,523 tons. Of the re- 
mainder, all but 83 tons went to Latin 
America. 


Demand for Reclaim, Scrap 


Of the 14,461 long tons of reclaimed 
rubber exported from the United States 
in 1946, 11,539 tons went to Canada. 
During the war years such exports aver- 
aged 17,779 tons a year; in the period 
1936-40, they averaged 10,337 tons. This 
trade is continuing its historic course. 
Over the last 11 years, Canada has taken 
well over half of all United States ex- 
ports of reclaimed rubber in 9 years; and 
in only one year, 1942, when large ship- 
ments were made to the United King- 
dom in exchange for scrap rubber, was 
Canada displaced from first position. 


Imports of reclaim in 1946 amounted 
to 40 tons, nearly all from Canada. Such 
shipments have always been small. 

Scrap rubber exports in 1946 totaled 
33.928 long tons, compared with the 
1936-40 average of 32,649 tons and the 
1942-45 average of 3,383 tons. Of the 
1946 shipments, 19,173 tons, or 57 per- 
cent, went to China and Hong Kong; this 
included large shipments at high prices 
in December. Other large outlets were 
Canada with 5,012 tons and Argentina 
with 2734 tons. In the period 1936-40, 
Japan was the largest taker of United 
States scrap rubber, followed at some dis- 
tance by Hong Kong, Germany, China, 
and Canada. 

Imports of scrap rubber in 1946 
amounted to 7,475 long tons, 96 percent 
of which was received from Canada. The 
1946 imports were little more than one- 
half the 1942-45 average, but were half 
again as large as the 1936-40 average. 
In 1942, 1944. and 1945, contrary to the 
usual course, United States imports of 
scrap rubber exceeded exports, and by a 
wide margin. Canada has consistently 
been the major supplier; only in 1942, 
when 19239 out of an unprecedented 
total of 24.176 tons were imported from 
the United Kingdom, did Canada fail 
to supply more than half. 


Synthetic Exports Dwindle 


During 1946, 69,076 long tons of GR-S 
(general-purpose synthetic rubber), 496 
tons of butyl, 2,642 tons of neoprene, and 
797 tons of N-types, a total of 73,011 tons, 
were exported under allocations from the 


United States. Comparable figures for 
1945 were 62,833, 1,029, 5,852, and 357, a 
total of 70,071. In 1944, 97,630 tons of 
general-purpose synthetic rubber and 
5,549 of special-purpose synthetic were 
exported, and in 1943 the figures were 
15,006 and 3,812 respectively, Before 
1943, Department of Commerce statistie. 
showed no break-down into types of 
synthetic rubber, and before 194} no 
specific classification for synthetic rub- 
ber. Total exports of all synthetic ryp. 
bers were approximately 3,500 tons jp 
1942, and less than 1,000 tons in 194). 
Until 1942 most of the synthetic rubber 
exported was neoprene. 

France took 36 percent of the GR-s§ 
exports in 1946, the United Kingdom 1g 
percent, Italy 9 percent, Belgium 5 per. 
cent, and Argentina, Spain, and Mexico 
between 3 and 4 percent. Mexico took 
€0 percent of the butyl and Cuba 22 per. 
cent. Of the neoprene shipments, 33 
percent went to Canada, 30 percent to 
France, and 8 percent to the United 
Kingdom. France took 52 percent of 
the N-type exports, and no other country 
took a significant quantity. 

Exports of each of the four main types 
of synthetic rubber were considerably 
smaller in the last half of 1946 than in 
the first half. The contrast between the 
two periods was particularly striking 
with respect to GR-S and butyl. In the 
former case, 85 percent of the total 1946 
exports were shipped in the first 6 
months of the year; in the case of butyl, 
87 percent. Only dwindling exports of 
synthetic rubber are to be expected in 
1947. 





Sweden’s Exports of 
Lumber and Cellulose 
Far Below Prewar Level 


Sweden’s 1946 exports of sawn and 
planed wood products as well as of cellu- 
lose and paper were considerably below 
the prewar level, says the American- 
Swedish News Exchange. Shortage of 
lumber and of pulpwood continues to 
restrict exports. Shipments of news- 
print amounted to 121,000 tons, against 
176,000 tons in 1939. Of sulfate wrap- 
ping paper, Sweden exported 142,000 
tons, compared with 156,000 tons in 1939, 
and of sulfite wrapping paper 56,000 tons, 
compared with 104,000. Exports of card- 
board were also considerably lower, while 
exports of wood fiber plates increased 
from 43,000 tons in 1939 to 69,000 tons. 

Exports of prefabricated houses have 
also increased, the value last year being 
about 40,000,000 crowns. Pitprops are 
likewise in great demand, and Sweden 
was able to increase its exports from 
177,000 cubic meters in 1939 to 230,000. 
Exports of matches, on the other hand, 
declined from 21,000 to 11,000 tons. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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U. S. Foreign-Trade Statistics: 
Some Immediate Questions Posed 


Part I. Problems in Scope and Coverage of Statistics 


TNITED STATES export statistics in 
general provide information on all 
articles leaving the United States or its 
territories and possessions for a foreign 
country, except articles which are 
shipped out of the country by the United 
States armed forces. The export statis- 
tics have included information on articles 
shipped out of the country under the 
lend-lease and UNRRA programs and 
include information on shipments out 
of the country by United States Govern- 
ment agencies other than the armed 
forces. 
In order that such data may be ob- 


tained, exporters are required to provide: 


detailed information on some 700,000 
export shipments each month. The 
commodities constituting each of these 
shipments are classified by the exporter 
in terms of the 2,400 commodity classifi- 
cations in which export statistics are 
compiled. The exporters, in addition, 
provide such information as: Net quan- 
tity of the commodity exported, the 
dollar value of the shipment, the ship- 
ping weight, the country of destination, 
the method of transportation, the United 
States port of lading, and the foreign 
port of unlading. 

Of the total of 700,000 export ship- 
ments, about one-half show a dollar 
value of less than $100, but the aggre- 
gate value of all such shipments is only 
about 1 percent of the total dollar value 
of all exports. Most of these low-dollar- 
value shipments out of the United States 
are transported over the Canadian and 
Mexican borders by rail, truck, passen- 
ger car, or pedestrian, or are parcel-post 
shipments to foreign countries. 

In contrast to small-value shipments, 
large-value exports having a dollar value 
of say more than $5,000 represent only 
10 percent of all export shipments but 
have an aggregate dollar value of more 
than two-thirds ot the total. Such ship- 
ments in general are made by vessel. 
The cost to the exporter of providing in- 
formation on each of the 700,000 export 
shipments and the cost of compiling the 
Statistical data is, roughly speaking, as 
great for a $100 shipment as for a $5,000 
shipment. 
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By J. Eowarp Ey, Chief, Foreign-Trade Division, Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Commerce 


What Is an Import? 


United States import statistics, at the 
present time, include information on 
practically all articles brought into the 
United States. During each month, 
some 150,000 shipments are included in 
the United States import statistics and, 
in general, the work of supplying infor- 
mation on these shipments and summa- 
rizing it into import statistics is equally 
as great for a $100 shipment as for one 
amounting to $10,000. Shipments with 
a dollar value of $10,000 or more repre- 
sent only 10 percent of all import ship- 
ments, but account for two-thirds to 
three-fourths of the total dollar value 
shown in the import statistics. Ship- 
ments valued at less than $100 represent 
25 percent of the import shipments in 
the statistics and account for less than 
1 percent of the aggregate dollar value 
of all imports. 


Small-Value Shipments 


What sort of information should be 
required and compiled on small-value 
import and export shipments? Neither 
import nor export statistics include in- 
formation on all small-value shipments 
in and out of the country. The import 
statistics omit information on articles 
(both dutiable and free) valued at less 
than $100 and entered on informal cus- 
toms entry forms. The number of such 
imports excluded from the _ statistics 
probably is as great as the number of 
imports valued under $100 which are in- 
cluded in the statistics. The ex ort sta- 
tistics in general exclude information on 
articles sent by parcel post and valued 
at less than $25 or valued at more than 
$25 but not made from one business con- 
cern to another. The export statistics 
also exclude many small-value articles 
carried over the border into Canada or 
Mexico by pedestrians or by passengers 
in busses and in passenger cars. 

A number of questions in regard to 
this situation require answering. Would 
it not be more logical to include infor- 
mation on all imports into the United 
States whether or not made on a formal] 
customs entry, but to limit the informa- 
tion to the dollar value and shipping 
weight of the import, the country of 


origin for the shipment, and the place 
where the goods enter the country? 
Could not the commodity information 
on small-value shipments be of a general 
rather than a detailed character? The 
present situation under which shipments 
valued at less than $100 are included 
in the import statistics only when a 
formal entry is required appears to have 
no reasonable statistical basis. A deci- 
sion as to whether a formal or informal 
entry is to be filed depends, to an extent, 
upon the individual collector of cus- 
toms and undoubtedly varies from one 
customs district to another. The elim- 
ination of the requirement for detailed 
commodity information on low-value 
shipments would lessen the task for im- 
porters and would allow the work of com- 
piling the import statistics to be concen- 
trated on higher-valued shipments, 
which are of outstandingly greater im- 
portance in the over-all statistics. 

A similar question is appropriate in re- 
gard to the export statistics, where an 
even higher proportion of shipments are 
of low dollar value. As a result of the 
difficulty of providing full information on 
small-value shipments, it seems doubtful 
that complete coverage is obtained for 
all export shipments from the United 
States. For example, there is reason to 
suspect that information on many export 
shipments by parcel post is not included 
in the export statistics. In the case of 
articles carried over the Canadian and 
Mexican borders or transported in pas- 
senger cars or busses, there is consider- 
able variation among collectors of cus- 
toms in requirements for the filing of 
information on such articles. 


Joint Action Proposed 


The need for review of the require- 
ments for statistical information on low- 
value import and export shipments is not 
a new problem. The Clearing Office for 
Foreign Transactions and Reports, of the 
then Foreign Economic Administration, 
recommended in 1944 that a commit- 
tee be set up to represent interested 
United States Government agencies, 
business, industry, and the general pub- 
lic, to make recommendations with re- 
spect to the scope and presentation of 
foreign-trade statistics. In this recom- 











mendation, the Clearing Office stated 
that: 

An examination should be made of the 
statistical procedures used for exports and 
imports of low-value items. The determina- 
tion of the value limits might be based on 
(a) the importance of the total of the small- 
value items in relation to total trade and to 
the trade in the individual commodity, (b) 
the cost of collecting this information in 
relation to the value of the detailed infor- 
mation so compiled, and (c) the undesira- 
bility of hindering the trade in small ship- 
ments by requiring excessive statistical 
detail.’ 

Such joint Government-industry re- 
view of this problem of small-value ship- 
ments must give major emphasis to de- 
creasing the public burden of prepar- 
ing import and export documents for 
low-value articles shipped into and out 
of the United States. There is a sub- 
stantial cost to the exporter or importer 
in preparing an import or export docu- 
ment, even a low-value one, and much 
of this cost, particularly in the case of 
exports, probably is incurred in provid- 
ing detailed commodity information. 
Furthermore, despite their relative un- 
importance in the statistics, the cost to 
the Government of compiling statistics 
on low-value shipments is a substantial 
part of the total cost of collecting and 
compiling such data on all shipments. 

The amount spent for compiling for- 
eign-trade statistics has been closely 
correlated with the number of import 
and export shipments. The correlation 
was very great between the fiscal years 
1935 and 1939, when the total volume of 
export and import shipments increased 
36 percent and the expenditures for the 
compiling of foreign-trade statistics in- 
creased 40 percent. The present volume 
of import and export shipments is about 
two-thirds higher than in 1939, and the 
expenditure for comparable compiling 
work, at 1939 rates of pay, has increased 
in about the same ratio. 

It is not inconceivable under present 
circumstances that in isolated cases the 
cost to the importer or exporter of pre- 
paring information on low-value items 
and the cost to the Government of col- 
lecting and checking the documents and 
compiling the information may almost 
equal the dollar value of the export or 
import shipment itself. Serious consid- 
eration should be given to the possibility 
of designing a simple reporting mecha- 
nism for low-value items. The commod- 
ity information undoubtedly could be of 
a very general nature with no impair- 
ment to the usefulness of the statistics. 
With a simpler reporting mechanism, 
more complete and consistent coverage 
could be attained. 


‘Report of the Subcommittee on Foreign 
Trade Statistics of the Clearing Office for 
Foreign Transactions and Reports, Washing- 
ton, FEA, 1944, processed, p. 30. 
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Shipments by Armed Forces 


Joint review by industry, Government, 
and the public of the scope and presen- 
tation of the United States foreign-trade 
statistics should also give major atten- 
tion to the problem of export and import 
shipments by the United States armed 
forces. Shipments out of the United 
States exclusively for the use of the 
Army and Navy shouid clearly not be 
included in the export statistics, since 
the articles are shipped out of the coun- 
try for the use of the United States. 
However, many current shipments by the 
armed forces are not included in the 
export statistics even though the ship- 
ments are for foreign civilian relief han- 
dled by the United States armed forces 
rather than for the use of the armed 
forces themselves. Substantial United 
States assistance to foreign countries 
apparently will continue to be made in 
the form of civilian supply shipments 
by the United States armed forces, and 
some arrangement should be made for 
the inclusion of information on such 
shipments in the United States export 
statistics. 

Although the inclusion of such ship- 
ments represents a major problem in the 
coverage of the statistics, some attention 
should be given to the preparation of 
separate tabulations of export and im- 
port shipments having different charac- 
teristics. During the war and postwar 
period it became necessary to prepare 
separate tabulations on many types of 
import and export shipments which did 
not fall into the usual prewar category. 
Separate information has been provided 
throughout the lend-lease program on 
lend-lease exports, and similar detailed 
information also has been provided on 
UNRRA exports and on imports entered 
free for United States Government agen- 
cies and foreign governments. 

By providing separate information on 
these abnormal types of imports and ex- 
ports a rough separation has been made 
between “commercial” as opposed to 
“noncommercial” trade. If noncommer- 
cial trade remains it will be important 
to identify to the fullest extent possible 
the more abnormal or unusual features 
in the statistics wherever they occur. 


Prompt Reporting Essential 


Prompt reporting on United States for- 
eign trade must be achieved if the in- 
formation is to serve its purpose. Al- 
though short-term variations in the 
promptness of reporting may reflect ad- 
ministrative difficulties in the collecting 
and compiling operation, the over-all 
promptness of current reporting is in 
general a reflection of two basic situa- 
tions. 

The first of these is the care which is 
exercised in making certain that the 





statistics for each month include all oy 
practically all the shipments which Were 
made during the month, and in ascer. 
taining that there are no large month. 
to-month variations in the coverage of 
the shipments made in each Month, 
(The second basic situation is discusseg 
under “Volume of Shipments,” in a later 
paragraph.) 

The United States in general has fo}. 
lowed a policy of including in each 
month’s statistics practically all the 
shipments which were made during that 
calendar month. This policy is in cop. 
trast to that followed by most foreign 
countries where the statistics for each 
month frequently include only those 
shipments for which documents were re- 
ceived at the central compiling point 
during the calendar month. Such re. 
ceipts cannot of course represent ship. 
ments made through outlying seaports 
during the same months. In the case of 
the United States, for example, receipts 
at the central compiling point would in- 
clude in general only those shipments 
which had been made up to a week 
earlier. 

The policy of having United States 
statistics cover practically all the trans- 
actions in a particular calendar month 
has not always been adhered to carefully 
The greatest departures from this policy 
occurred in 1941 and during the war 
period when export control was being 
inaugurated, with the result that export 
documents were very slow in being trans- 
mitted from collectors of customs to the 
central compiling point. This condition 
was aggravated by delays in the coding 
of documents, all of which tended to de- 
crease the possibility of maintaining con- 
With the virtual aban- 
donment of the policy of consistent cov- 
erage, the monthly statistics showed 
many peaks and valleys. The outstand- 
ingly high merchandise export and im- 
port values reported in the statistics for 
October 1941 are in part the result of a 
carry-over from the months of July, 
August, September, and earlier months, 
when the unprecedented volume of trade 
resulted in the filing of too many docu- 
ments to be processed currently. These 
late documents were included in the 
October and December 1941 statistics. 
Similar variations in monthly coverage 
occurred in 1942. 

Even in the prewar period a policy of 
maintaining consistent month-to-month 
coverage was not completely adhered to. 
In the United States export statistics 
for prewar years, the month of Decem- 
ber frequently shows a high level of eX- 
port trade which is not continued into 
the early months of the following year 
This varying December peak resulted 
from special efforts made to include in 
the December figures all data for ship- 
ments during December and _ previous 


(Continued on p. 32) 


sistent coverage. 
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Britain’s Current Problems in 
Foreign- Trade Reeonstruction 


Part I. Export Targets and Achievements 


XPORTS have long occupied a key 

position in the British economy, but 
it is doubtful if ever before this fact has 
been as keenly or widely appreciated as 
itisnmow. Despite an impressive national 
record of export-mindedness, never be- 
fore has the creation and diffusion of 
such a spirit been made a cardinal prin- 
ciple of British official policy. The short- 
lived export drive prior to the inaugura- 
tion of lend-lease was conducted with far 
less intensity and urgency than the pro- 
gram on which Britain has been engaged 
since shortly after VE-day. Moreover, in 
scope and purpose the current drive, 
sometimes characterized as_ Britain’s. 
“Battle for Exports,” is decidedly greater. 


The Export Target 


With each year that the war continued 
it was increasingly apparent that the 
United Kingdom’s position in the post- 
war world would dictate an expansion in 
export trade. The responsible British 
authorities consistently sought to make 
this fact clear, first to their own people 
and secondly to the world at large. The 
only unresolved question was the amount 
of expansion required, and the answer 
obviously depended on the estimated fu- 
ture level of other exchange income and 
commitments and the import policy of 
the nation. The first rough calculations 
led to the adoption of the round figure 
of 50 percent by volume as the increase 
needed to compensate for the assumed 
decline in other sources of external earn- 
ings. Unfortunately, this amount, in- 
tended as only an approximation and in- 
dicator, became widely accepted as fixed 
and final. 

Actually, the estimate had meaning 
only when stated in terms of the level of 
imports it would permit. Although at 
first it was thought that a volume of ex- 
ports 50 percent greater than prewar 
would not only support the normal 
amount of imports but allow a moderate 
increase for reconstruction and replace- 
ment, more careful analysis revealed that 
a 50-percent expansion would barely bal- 
ance the accounts, barring an exceptional 
increase in other income or decrease in 
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commitments.’ By the end of the war 
opinion was swinging toward a higher 
figure. There were some suggestions that 
60 percent might be sufficient, but at the 
time of the Washington negotiations the 
British Government concluded that “the 
full restoration of a reliable equilibrium, 
which can persist without measures of 
restriction or the other defensive mecha- 
nisms of the type with which it is hoped 
to dispense, may require a volume of ex- 
ports nearer 75 percent than 50 percent 
in excess of the prewar level.” This 
amount has now been generally adopted 
as the export target. 

But even this figure has been open to 
criticism. Examining the implications of 
the target selected, F. A. Friday, in the 
June 1946 Bulletin of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Institute of Statistics, has concluded 


For further discussion of this point, see 
“British Postwar Balance of International 
Payments," FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Au- 
gust 25, 1945, and Statistical Material Pre- 
sented During the Washington Negotiations, 
Cmd. 6707 
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after a series of interesting calculations 
that “there appear to be grounds for re- 
garding 75 percent as a lower rather than 
an upper limit.” Furthermore, although 
his estimates allow an increase of ap- 
proximately 12 percent in the volume of 
net imports, this is barely sufficient to 
maintain the average import content of 
exports. Unless this ratio, described in 
the preceding article (March 8 ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY), is reduced, domestic 
consumption of imports will not exceed 
the 1938 level. 

The author also quite justifiably calls 
attention to the exaggerated importance 
which he believes has been attached to 
the loss of income from invisibles as a 
determinant of the need for export ex- 
pansion. The loss, in fact, is relatively 
unimportant and can be offset by less 
than a 25 percent rise in export volume. 
Far more significant in setting the target 
are debt payments and higher prices. 
The influence of debt payments was duly 
noted by the White Paper, Statistical 
Material Presented during the Washing- 
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sential to the national economy, adjust. adi 
ment is far more difficult than in a coyn. chi 
try whose interest in imports is less vita}, the 
It is, therefore, pertinent to note that on tiv 
a 1938 base the index of British import cal 
prices stood at 208 in August 1946, com. im 
pared with 202 for exports, while average fac 
unit values for the third quarter were th: 
209 and 196, respectively. If this price is. 
condition is unfavorable to the Uniteg no 
Kingdom, it does not necessarily follow int 
that the converse condition would be fre 
uniformly favorable, especially in view of ml 
the character of British imports anq vit 
markets. There is, consequently, con- m 
siderable fear lest export prices rise too ag 
rapidly, particularly if such a rise repre. pr 
sented increased costs rather than tem- m 
porary market pressures. lis 
Without attempting any elaborate sta- n¢ 
tistical calculations designed to show the a 

various alternative targets and _ their 
meaning in terms of imports, or to pro- StU 
ject estimated earnings from other fa 

sources, the target figure of 175 percent— 
75 percent in excess of prewar—appar- Ce 
Courtesy British Information Services ently offers little margin for comfort. re 
Striking modern designs for familiar articles form one factor in the British drive for export There is, in fact, a strong possibility that 1 
sales. Shown here are: Top left, radio set with loudspeaker mounted in a large flat a combination of circumstances—low el 
rectangle of wood, top right, moire-lmed case that collapses when not in use; bottom yield from other sources of income, Ui 
Polymer Corporation at Sarnia, Ontario—Canada’s only synthetic-rubber plant , 
greater dependence on imported raw ma- el 
terials, and exceptionally large commit- u 
ton Negotiations, in explaining that the sluggishness, a greater volume of ex- ments on external debts—would force an f 
50-percent increase first postulated made ports would be required to maintain equi- upward revision in the target. In many \, 
no allowance for repayment of war and librium. On this basis and without any respects 75 percent is no more fixed and . 
postwar debts or an improvement in the advance assumed for the other income firm than was the original 50 percent. I 
standard of living. Assuming that both items, the volume of British exports a 
the Canadian and American credits are would have to be expanded approxi- The Export Program M 
fully drawn, the United Kingdom will be mately 41 percent from 1938. . 
committed to pay some £44 000,000 annu- A simultaneous and equal variation in It is obviously not enough to establish \ 
ally beginning in 1952. To this sum must prices is, however, unlikely. A more the need and select a target figure. . 
be added payments made as a result of rapid rise in import than export prices, Means must also be found to enforce the t 
agreements settling the sterling balances an adverse change in the terms of trade, general policy and assist in the realiza- ' 
Mr. Friday estimates total debt payments enlarges the trade deficit and creates tion of the specified objective. Ordinar- . 
in 1952 at £110,000,000, but admits that ‘ 


they may be higher. On the other hand, 


additional pressure to expand the volume 


of exports. With a large percentage of 


ily the export problem is the familiar one 


of 


finding and 


developing 


markets, of 


if the interest provision of the Anglo- ‘ 


Argentine Agreement can be accepted as Volume and Value of United Kingdom Exports . 
a possible prototype, the amount could Quarterly | 
also conceivably be reduced. 

It might be thought at first glance that ——— . 
an equal and parallel percentage shift , ls hid 
in the prices of exports and imports , a quarter 4 pa 
would have little final effect on the posi- | ia8 1 ‘ 
tion of the balance of payments. This eee ree a a : " . | 
conclusion would be nearly correct for oes ’ 
any country with an extremely narrow Raw materials and at ly u 1 { 2 rs d 3 
gap between total exports and imports, A ces ae aa 7 2 1 . , 17 | 
but not for the United Kingdom whose * snap A Ny ce prt petite nae Ply + z 
exports normally were only about half 


as large as imports. In any case, if 
export and import prices are doubled, 
the adverse trade balance is in money 
terms also doubled. To compensate for 
this development, the income from other 
sources would have to increase at the 
Same or a greater rate. Insofar as this rotal Bri 
result does not obtain, either because of 

a large element of fixed return or general Source: Board « 
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meeting and overcoming competition, of 
adapting the productive machine to 
changing conditions of demand. Al- 
though these factors will within a rela- 
tively short time once again be signifi- 
cant, they are presently of secondary 
jmportance. The critical problem now 
facing the United Kingdom is to insure 
that the largest possible volume of goods 
is available for export. This imperative 
not only means that production must be 
intensified, but that conflicting demands 
from the domestic and foreign markets 
must be reconciled. From the marketing 
viewpoint, export promotion in a seller’s 
market is essentially a matter of encour- 
aging or forcing the flow of goods, with 
proper consideration given not only to 
meeting the demands from old estab- 
lished customers but also to attracting 
new customers who may become perma- 
nent buyers. 

In relation to the tasks imposed, the 
supply of raw materials, manpower, and 
factory space available in the United 
Kingdom is still limited. Convinced that 
careful planning alone can assure orderly 
reconversion and pave the way for ulti- 
mate economic stability, the British Gov- 
ernment has for the time being re- 
tained—in some _ instances. strength- 
ened—its control over industrial opera- 
tions. Although labor has been largely 
freed from most of the direct controls, 
with the Essential Works Orders now 
confined to a few economically strategic 
industries, the Ministry of Labour is still 
able through indirect controls to exercise 
its influence in directing labor to those 
industries where the need is greatest. 
Where extreme difficulty in securing 
needed workers exists, the Government 
has undertaken in cooperation with the 
industry to study ways and means of 
making jobs in that industry more attrac- 
tive. 

Control over new industrial building 
and allotment of Government-owned 
space have been used both to regulate the 
type of business development and to bal- 
ance the demand for labor. A firm pro- 
posing to enter or expand production has 
had its attention drawn to areas where 
facilities are available and some reserve 
of manpower exists. This policy, it 
should be noted, has numerous long-term 
implications in addition to the short- 
term assistance which may be obtained 
immediately. It is, in fact, one of the key 
points in the full-employment propram., 

Continued shortages of many key ma- 
terials has compelled the Government to 
retain its control and systematic alloca- 
tion of raw materials in order that dis- 
tribution may be carried out on the basis 
of the planned choice of production and 
the equitable distribution of labor. In 
this connection, moreover, Sir Stafford 





“See “Location of Industry,” ForE1GN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, May 4 and 11, 1946. 
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Air Tour Planned To Introduce 
British Goods 





Bristol ‘Freighter’ plane opens to receive 
cargo. 


A specially equipped Bristol “Freighter” 
plane is scheduled to tour northern European 
cities to introduce British-made light engineer- 
ing and electrical goods. The plane will be 
fitted with individual stands designed to dis- 
play articles weighing up to 112 pounds, and 
rental for each stand for the entire tour will be 
US$1,207. Accommodations will be provided 
for representatives and engineers of participat- 
ing firms, as well as for a hostess in charge of a 
cocktail bar. 

The Board of Trade is reported to be arrang- 
ing for advance information and assistance from 
officers of British embassies and consulates in 
the cities to be visited. 








Cripps indicated to the House of Com- 
mons late in November that a bias was 
shown in favor, first, of the most essential 
productions and, secondly, of the devel- 
opment areas. The Government, never- 
theless, has expressed its firm intention 
to eliminate these controls as rapidly as 
a full supply becomes effective and other 
considerations, as in the instance of 
cotton, do not intervene. 

The importance attached to exports is, 
therefore, well illustrated by the prefer- 
ential treatment granted to those en- 
gaged in production for export in the 
administration of all three types of con- 
trol measures. Manpower has been en- 
couraged to accept work in factories 
devoted particularly to export, firms in- 
tending to produce for export have been 
given priority in building and in procure- 
ment of space, and scarce materials have 
been allocated in larger quantities where 
it could be shown that they were intended 
for use in export products. It is true 
that some exporters have been restricted 
in order that the home market may not 
lack for essentials, but for the most part 
producers have been protected against 
domestic market pressures. 

The current situation has recently 
been described by Sir Stafford Cripps as 
“a constant tug-of-war between the na- 
tional necessity of attaining a balance 
of payments overseas and the equally 
urgent need to improve supplies for our 


people in the home market.” Clearly, 
however, “‘the sum total of these two de- 
mands exceeds our capacity to produce, 
both from the point of view of labour 
and materials.” Consequently, “it is for 
the Government ... as the only body 
capable of taking a broad over-all view, 
to try and hold a wise balance between 
these two opposing pulls. Neither side 
can be allowed to get away with it.” 
Control, therefore, becomes a mixture 
of restraint and inducement. 

The interest of many producers, as 
might be expected, is in the rapid and 
complete restoration of their export 
trade, but others have shown rather 
definite signs of preferring to neglect ex- 
port markets in favor of the domestic 
market where there is ample purchasing 
power and general scarcity, and which 
has the added advantage of proximity. 
It is toward this last group that most of 
the inducements and positive actions are 
being directed by the authorities. In 
some instances, through mutual agree- 
ment between representatives of indus- 
try and Government, specific export 
quotas have been established, varying in 
the main according to the estimated de- 
gree of essentiality to the national econ- 
omy. 

Although these quotas are not legally 
enforceable, means of exerting pressure 
to comply are available to the authori- 
ties, including such inducements as per- 
mission to sell larger quantities on the 
local market if export goals are reached, 
with proportionate increases thereafter. 

In a report prepared by Mr. D. B. 
Calder, Third Secretary of the American 
Embassy, London, attention has also 
been drawn to the fact that “a conscious 
stimulus to export, but one which 
achieves its effect through an essentially 
negative character, is given manufac- 
turers in the unessential-goods industry 
where licenses to manufacture are re- 
quired. In these industries it is Govern- 
ment policy to use the power to license to 
bring pressure... to export. This 
policy is implemented through a restric- 
tive attitude toward licensing which 
tends to make manufacturers seek ex- 
port outlets in order to keep plant and 
labor force fully occupied.” It is further 
observed that price and quality restric- 
tions on sales in the home market some- 
times operate to force exports which 
offer more scope and profit than the 
domestic market, while at the same time 
the continuance of the purchase tax (a 
sales tax levied at wholesale level at rates 
ranging from 1624 to 100 percent) , which 
has only local application, reduces in- 
ternal demand for various luxury and 
semiluxury items. 

Alth6ugh the retention of an export 
licensing system may seem contrary to 
the general policy of encouraging ex- 
ports, this measure has been justified 

(Continued on p. 35) 








Canada’s Economy in 1946— 


Reconversion Won, Output Rises 


By Paut F. DuVivier, Third Secretary, U. S. Embassy. Ottawa 


EW LEVELS of peactime produc- 

tivity were achieved in Canada in 
1946 as the country virtually completed a 
large-scale reconversion program in less 
than a year after the end of hostilities. 
The year also witnessed the reduction of 
unemployment to less than 3 percent of 
the total labor force, and a substantial 
increase in purchasing power, circulation 
of money, and the general standard of 
living. 

The demobilization of the Canadian 
armed services was almost completed by 
summer. By the end of the year the 
total working force had grown to about 
4 800,000 persons as against 3,800,000 in 
1939, while the national income had 
doubled from $5,500,000,000 before the 
war tc $11,000,000,000 today. Private 
industry spent approximately a billien 
dollars in 1946 on industrial expansion 
alone, 60 percent of which was devoted to 
machinery and equipment and the bal- 
ance to new construction despite the very 
critical shortages of pipes, glass, and nails 
and the dearth of good carpenters, 
plumbers, and other building skills. Half 
of the 650 major plants engaged in war 
production had expanded and modern- 
ized their plants during the year under 
review, despite the shortages, and 60 per- 
cent of the war plants erected during the 
war were completely converted to peace- 
time production during 1946. 

The progress of industrial reconversion 
may be divided into two phases. The 
first phase of transition, marked by the 
cancellation of war contracts and the 
curtailment of employment, was com- 
pleted during the month of March 1946 
when a peak labor force of 268,000 per- 
sons were unemployed, notably in Ontario 
and the Maritime Provinces. The sec- 
ond phase, marking the full transfer to 
peacetime production, may not be ended 
until the spring months of 1947, but by 
August 1946 it was 75 percent completed 
and the process would have been accel- 
erated but for a series of strikes which 
greatly retarded procurement of many 
vital raw materials. 


Strikes Retard Expansion 


The industrial expansion program, be- 
gun in March 1946, started to falter in 
May as a result of severe strikes, and it 
was only with the solution of the steel 
strike early in October that the produc- 
tion drive returned to high gear. Long 


10 


strikes in the United States steel and 
coal industries began the recession by 
curtailing those essential Canadian im- 
ports, and the Canadian lake-shipping 
strike accentuated the shortage. A long 
lumber strike in British Columbia af- 
fected the construction industry, while 
disputes in the copper, brass, rubber, and 
soda-ash processing plants crippled the 
supply of materials needed for plumbing 
and heating, for the auto industry, and 
for the refining and smelting industries, 
as well as the manufacture of pulp and 
paper, soap, and glass. The steel strike, 
lasting 81 days, affected every user of 
steel products, from ships and farm im- 
plements to hardware and nails. But all 
the disputes were resolved by October, 
and full employment and _ production 
rapidly began to make up for the lost 
momentum and time. 

The volume of business activity, while 
below wartime peaks, approximated the 
levels of the closing months of 1941 and 
was higher than any figure attained prior 
to that time. Wholesale sales in the first 
10 months of 1946 showed a gain of 20 
percent over the corresponding period 
of the preceding year. 

General wholesale prices, based on 
the year 1926 as-100, advanced during 
1946 except for the months of August 
and September, and on November 1 
reached 110.8, the highest level since 
April 1921. The cost-of-living index, 
despite the retention and strict enforce- 
ment of price controls, rose very gradu- 
ally until it reached 127.1 index points on 
December 1, compared with 100 during 
the base period of 1935-39 and 119.9 on 
January 1, 1946. Some individual price 
increases were immediately due to the 
removal of subsidies and, in the case of 
goods largely imported from the United 
States, to the price rises there. The con- 
tinuance of rent and utilities controls 
prevented the change from being larger. 

Domestic production of motor vehicles 
for the first 11 months of the year totaled 
83,331 passenger cars and 71,571 com- 
mercial vehicles, an aggregate of 154,875 
units comparing favorably with the total 
of 126,799 vehicles produced in the cor- 
responding period of 1945. 


New Industries 
Among the new industries which are 


being developed in Canada at the present 
time, mention must be accorded to the 


development of a small line of agricy). 
tural tractors, plows, and crawler-tractor 
bulldozers, commercial production of 
which was expected to begin sometime 
in January. 

Electric razors are now being manu- 
factured in increasing numbers, the shoe 
industry is continuing to expand its war. 
time development, and a sizable toy in- 
dustry producing $25,000,000 worth an- 
nually in both Toronto and Montreal is 
developing to the point of hoping to sat- 
isfy more than one-third of the pro- 
portionately large domestic market. 


Mineral Production 


Mineral production on the whole did 
not retain the _ record proportions 
achieved during the recent war years, 
Preliminary figures on Canada’s mineral 
production in 1946, when compared with 
1945, reveal the sharp decline in the out- 
put of the base metals, copper dropping 
from 474,914,052 pounds to 371,085,000 
pounds, while nickel declined from 245,- 
130,983 to 190,811,179 pounds and zinc 
from 517,213,604 to 471,833,000 pounds. 
On the other hand, the output of lead 
rallied from 346,994,472 pounds to 354- 
444.076 pounds, asbestos reached record 
height in rising from 466,897 tons to 
549,497 tons and domestic coal produc- 
tion increased from 16,506,713 to 11, 
692,052 short tons. Gold mining in- 
creased from 2,696,727 to 3,214 377 fine 
ounces. A slight decrease was reported 
for silver mining from a 1945 figure of 
12,942,906 fine ounces to 12,778,218 fine 
ounces for 1946. Despite the biggest oil 
hunt in Canadian history, oil production 
declined steadily and the _ increasing 
vields of the Lloydminster oil wells did 
not compensate for the approaching ex- 
haustion of the Turner Valley field. 


Peacetime Trade Records 


Foreign trade has continued to expand, 
and the total for 1946, exceeding $4,000,- 
000,000, is expected to be surpassed in 
1947. Exports in 1946 reached a record 
peacetime value of $2,312,000,000, or more 
than 2’ times as great as the prewar 
average for the years 1935-39. The 
United States and the United Kingdom 
continued to be the Dominion’s best 
trading customers. Exports to the 
United States were valued at $888,000,000, 
half of which represented Canadian for- 
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estry products, with newsprint the larg- 
est item. Agricultural products and base 
metals made up much of the remainder. 
Exports to the United Kingdom during 
1946 were valued at $597,000,000, financed 
in part from proceeds of the Canadian 
Joan. 

Notwithstanding the growth of a large 
manufacturing industry during the war, 
foreign demand for Canadian goods still 
is mainly concentrated in the output of 
primary industries. Nine of the ten 
principal commodities exported were the 
produce of Canadian farms, forests, 
mines, and fisheries. These 10 items to- 
gether made up more than one-half of 
the total value of 1946 exports. The first 
10 items were: newsprint, valued at 
$265,800,000; wheat, $250,300,000; wheat 
flour, $126,700,000; planks and boards, 
$125,400,000; wood pulp, $114,000,000; 
fish, $86,500,000; automobiles, trucks, and 
parts, $78,300,000; bacon and ham, $66,- 
400,000; aluminum, $56,000,000, and 
nickel, $55,200,000. 

Total imports for 1946, estimated at 
about $1,900,000,000, were at an all-time 
peak exceeding even the wartime figures. 
Increases were recorded in all general 
groups, being more pronounced in all 
textile goods, books, household equip- 
ment, petroleum products, automobiles, 
nonagricultural machinery and parts, 
and a variety of fruit. A preponderant 
share of these imports came from the 
United States, which accounted for about 
75 percent of the total from all coun- 
tries. The United Kingdom was the 
second largest source of supply, with 
Argentina third. Trade with the United 
States reversed the wartime pattern 
when exports were greater than imports 
from that country. The return to an 
“unfavorable” balance of merchandise 
trade with the United States was a 
marked feature of Canada’s trade posi- 
tion in 1946, and it is bound to have an 
adverse effect on the Dominion’s settle- 
ment of the international balance of 
payments. 


Tourist Trade 


The summer months of 1946 witnessed 
a record influx of some 22,000,000 tour- 
ists, mostly from the United States, 
whose expenditures are stated by the 
Canadian Travel Bureau to have been 
$212,000,000. When it is realized that 
only $134,000,000 is believed to have been 
spent in the average prewar year of 1938 
and that the estimated total United 
States tourist expenditures in Canada 
rose from a wartime low of $79,000,000 
in 1942 to $117,000,000 and $164,000,000 
in 1944 and 1945, respectively, this marks 
the tourist business as one of the fastest- 
growing industries in Canada today. If 
Widespread shortages had not existed in 
housing accommodations and such im- 
ported items as Irish linen, foreign 
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liqueurs, Scotch whisky, and British 
china and silverware to attract tourist 
expenditures, tourist trade would have 
been even larger. 

On the other hand, Canadian tourist 
expenditures in the United States rose 
by 45 percent from about $57,000,000 in 
1944 to $83,000,000 in 1945, and by 53 
percent from that level to an estimated 
total of $127,000,000 in 1946. Canada’s 
net receipts thus amounted to $85,000,000 
in 1946, comparing favorably to $81,000,- 
000 and $60,000,000 in 1945 and 1944, re- 
spectively, and to a low in recent years 
of $53,000,000 in 1943. The volume of 
tourist expenditures by Canadians in the 
United States has been rising at a faster 
rate than those of Americans in Canada, 
and an increasing number of Canadian 
tourists are headed for Mexico; but, as 
Canada’s largest noncommodity export, 
the tourist business is continuing to re- 
duce materially Canada’s international- 
payments deficit to the United States. 


Employment High 


Most of the drop in nonagricultural 
employment which occured in Canada in 
1945 was regained in 1946. Employment 
has undergone a cycle of slump and re- 
covery since late 1944 when war produc- 
tion orders began to drop off. This has 
entailed a very substantial inter-indus- 





tins 
Canadian Information Service, from National Film Board 
Canadian meat being loaded into freighter for fast shuttle service to Great Britain. 


trial shifting of workers, particularly 
from durable-goods industries where war 
production was most heavily concen- 
trated, to nondurable goods industries, 
communications, construction, and log- 
ging. Appreciable gains have also been 
made in the service, trade, transporta- 
tion, and mining industries as well as in 
agriculture. 


Wages and Strikes 


The level of wages in Canada rose 
substantially in 1946. Increases were 
effected in all of the major industries, 
although the amount of increase varied 
considerably among the several industry 
groups and also, to some extent, between 
the eastern and western sectors of par- 
ticular industries. 

The two main factors influencing the 
trend of wages during the year were 
governmental wage controls and trade- 
union action. No modifications were 
made in the wartime wage controls un- 
til January 1946, when the Dominion 
Government instituted a very modest 
relaxation. A substantial further re- 
laxation was ordered late in June. Fi- 
nally, on December 1, the wage controls 
were abolished altogether. 

Action by trade unions, and more es- 
pecially a series of major strikes, had a 
far greater effect in raising wages than 
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Combines at work in a wheat field in one of the great Prairie Provinces. 


the Government’s War Labor Boards had 
in holding wages down. The union 
wage-increase drive in Canada followed 
a course that was in general quite sim- 
ilar to that of the drive conducted in the 
United States, except that it lagged be- 
hind the latter by nearly 6 months, and 
that the pattern of wage increases estab- 
lished in Canada was at considerably 
lower level than the United States 
pattern. 

By the end of November the patterns 
of postwar wage increases had been es- 
tablished in all of the principal Cana- 
dian industries, although in such activi- 
ties as trade, services, and Government 
employment, where organization is weak 
or nonexistent, the process of adjusting 
wages and salaries had hardly begun. In 
eastern and central Canada the bulk of 
the increases consummated fell within 
a range of 10 to 14 cents per hour, while 
in the far west the spread was generally 
between 13 and 17 cents. 

The unlikelihood of a new wage-in- 
crease drive within the next several 
months, and the realization that when a 
new drive does begin it will be even 
more difficult to enforce the wage con- 
trols, were undoubtedly the important 
considerations in the Government’s de- 
cision to abolish the controls before the 
end of the year. 


Agricultural Developments 


The gross value of the principal agri- 
cultural crops produced on Canadian 
farms amounted to $1,238,645,000 in 
1946 compared with $1,375,065,000 in 
1944 and $550,069,000 in 1938. The value 
of these crops was the fifth highest re- 
corded in any year since 1908, and was 
about 9 percent above 1945. The in- 
crease is largely the result of increased 
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production in the west, where the five 
principal grain crops show improvement 
over the preceding year. Although com- 
plete figures for 1946 have not yet been 
released, the cash income derived from 
the sale of farm products during the 
year was estimated at $1,238,000,000, 
compared with the 1945 value of 
$1,135,000,000. 

The unusually large 1946 wheat crop 
of 420,725,000 bushels compared very 
favorably with the previous crop of 318,- 
512,000 bushels. The 1946 spring-wheat 
production amounted to 402,487,000 
bushels and the fall wheat production to 
16,271,000 bushels. The area planted in 
1946 was 2,000,000 acres greater and the 
average yield at least 3 bushels per acre 
more than in 1945. 

In consequence cof the demands for 
feeding grains in eastern Canada, it is 
likely that the most important change 
in the agricultural picture for 1947 will 
be a decrease in wheat acreage and a 
corresponding increase in the acreage of 
coarse grains, especially barley and oats. 

The 1946 potato crop in Canada as in 
the United States was at near-record 
levels, the first simultaneous surpluses to 
occur in the two countries for several 
years, resulting in serious price and mar- 
keting difficulties. The last previous 
large crop occurred in 1944 but the sur- 
plus was easily sold in the United States 
while: the 1945 crop was in reverse and 
surpluses in the United States were ex- 
peditiously moved into Canada to fill the 
need. 

Sugar-beet production for 1946 was im- 
portant inasmuch as the increase over 
1945 production amounted to more than 
100 000 tons. 

Tobacco production was the greatest 
on record, with 113,000,000 pounds out 


of an approximate total of 134,000,009 
pounds being flue-cured tobacco. 

Hogs on farms decreased 10.8 percent 
from 1945 numbers. During the past 
year there has been a tendency to with. 
hold hogs from slaughter to build Up 
herds. It appears that a tentative goa) 
of pork exports to the United Kingdom 
which was set at 300,000,000 pounds may 
not be reached, and it is likely that the 
Canadian Government will soon initiate 
a program of assistance to barley ang 
hog producers to increase production. 

Cattle on Canadian farms totaled 10. 
585,000 head, of which 3,913,900 were 
milk cows—a decrease of 3.5 percent 
from the 1945 total. The beef-purchase 
contract with the United Kingdom, an. 
nounced on October 9, provides for the 
delivery of a minimum of 120,000,000 
pounds in 1947 and a maximum of 120. 
000,000 pcunds in 1948. Milk production 
has declined compared with 1945. 

Egg production has continued at a high 
level. There was a decrease in poultry 
meat production of 2.5 percent as a result 
of withholding hens to build up flocks for 
egg production. 

Tree-fruit production on the whole 
was one of the most favorable on record, 
The apple harvest, amounting to some 
16,173,000 bushels, was more than twice 
the 1945 crop and 15 percent larger than 
the 10-year 1935-44 average. 


Agricultural Policy 


The most important governmental pol- 
icy affecting agriculture is the continua- 
tion of bulk purchasing agreements es- 
tablished with the United Kingdom dur- 
ing the war period. The policy endeavors 
to stabilize the price on practically all 
farm export produce until 1949. These 
products are purchased at an agreed 
price or a floor price level. 

As an illustration of this type of trad- 
ing, reference may be made to the wheat 
agreement signed last August whereby 
the United Kingdom undertook to pur- 
chase minimum annual deliveries of 160,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat at a minimum 
price of $1.55 per bushel during the years 
1946-47 and 1947-48. In 1948-49 and 
1949-50 the specified minimum is to be 
140,000,000 bushels with minimum prices 
of $1.25 and $1.00, respectively. 

In addition to the wheat contracts with 
the United Kingdom, other agricultural 
contracts inc’ude apples, bacon and 
hams; hog casings; pork offals; oxtails; 
beef tongues: beef: beef kidneys; mutton 
and lamb; eggs: dressed poultry; milk 
products including Cheddar cheese, skim- 
milk powder, evaporated milk; dried 
white and vellow peas; dried white beans; 
canned tomatoes and juice; fruit pulp; 
and flax fiber. 

The policy of the Government with 
reference to long-term contracts and 
bulk-purchase agreements has been t0 
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stabilize pr.ces at a fairly high level in 
an endeavor to assure a steady farm in- 
come over a period of several years. 


Commercial Policy 


Continuing its liberal policy in inter- 
national commercial affairs, Canada 
strongly supported the proposals for an 
international trade organization and 
participated actively in various other in- 
ternational economic organizations. Do- 
mestically, the Dominion adhered to its 
frequently announced program of orderly 
deeontrol, and several deconirol meas- 
ures were taken during the year includ- 
ing the final termination of wage and 
salary control effective as of December 
1, 1946. 

The War Measures Act, which was the 
authority for most of the wartime con- 
tro] measures, was replaced at the begin- 
ning of the year by the National Emer- 
gency Transitional Powers Act for the 
purpose of continuing temporarily the 
authority for those control measures con- 
sidered essential during the reconversion 
period. The latter act, due to expire at 
the end of March 1947, will presumably 
be replaced by statutory authority, at the 
session of Parliament which convened 
January 30, for the further cont-nuance 
of such emergency measures, such as 
price control, which the Government may 
consider necessary for a further period. 

Of general interest was the amendment 
of the exchange-control regulations, ef- 
fective January 1, 1947, to permit wider 


use of sterling in export and import 
transactions and the ready conversion to 
United States dollars of sterling so ac- 
quired on current account. 


Customs Changes 


Changes in the Canadian tariff during 
the year under review were relatively few 
in number and of minor importance. 

In his Budget Speech of June 27 the 
Minister of Finance stated that he 
deemed it inadvisable to introduce at this 
time “anything in the nature of compre- 
hensive or important tariff changes or 
changes of a type that soon may be the 
subject of tariff negotiations with other 
countries from which we may desire and 
reasonably expect tariff concessions.” In 
other words, the Minister indicated—and 
the same thought has been expressed by 
other Canadian Government officials— 
that it would be inadvisable for Canada 
to make, at this time, any general reduc- 
tions in the Canadian tariff rates on a 
unilateral basis when duty reductions 
might be made on a quid pro quo basis 
during the forthcoming -international 
negotiations. 

Not only were the Budget tariff 
changes of a minor nature but the 
changes in excise taxes and excise duties 
were few and unimportant. In addition 
to the legislative tariff changes resulting 
from the Budget proposals, some 20-odd 
tariff changes were made by Orders in 
Council. In some cases the changes con- 
sisted merely of extending the reduced 
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Symbol of new industry in Canada is this polysphere backed by condensing towers at the 
Polymer Corporation at Sarnia, Ontario—Canada’s only synthetic-rubber plant. 
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duties for a further period. A number of 
other tariff items which had originally 
been created as war emergency measures 
and which would otherwise have expired 
not later than March 31, 1947, have been 
continued for the remainder of the year 
in order that they may be considered 
with a view to their inclusion in the tariff 
negotiations. 


Government Finance 


The Dominion Government’s budget 
for the year ended March 31, 1947, the 
first for a full year of peace since the 
war’s end, reflects the difficulties con- 
fronting the Government in the recon- 
version period, and, by way of checking 
increased inflationary pressures, has as 
its guiding consideration the mainte- 
nance of a high and stable level of em- 
ployment and the increase of production. 

The year’s total financial requirements 
(budgetary expenditures plus acquisition 
of assets such as loans and investments) 
are estimated to be $3,750,000,000 as 
compared with some $4,690,000,000 for 
the preceding fiscal year. Although di- 
rect war expenditures have, of course, 
declined sharply, expenditures for the 
immediate benefit of veterans and their 
families have increased rapidly and 
mount to nearly a quarter of the Govern- 
ment’s total expenditures. 

Progress is being made toward balanc- 
ing the budget; the budgetary deficit for 
the year ending March 31, 1947, is esti- 
mated at $260,000,000 in contrast to 
$1,735,000,000 on March 31, 1946. The 
loan agreement concluded in March 
1946 between Canada and the United 
Kingdom, consisting primarily of a 
$1,250,000,000 credit, is outstanding as an 
item of non-budgetary expenditure in 
the current fiscal year. 

A serious complication in the prepara- 
tion of the current budget has been the 
failure of the Dominion and the Prov- 
inces to reach final accord on tax ar- 
rangements following the termination of 
the wartime tax agreements, which are 
now expiring and under which the 
Dominion has exclusively imposed in- 
come, corporation, and certain other 
taxes. Since the break-down of general 
Dominion-Provincial negotiations in 
May, four Provinces had reached in- 
dividual agreements with the Dominion 
Government by the end of the year. By 
way of concession to the Provinces the 
Dominion Government has abandoned 
the gasoline tax to the Provinces, and it 
is rumored that others, such as the 
amusement tax, may also be given ex- 
clusively to the local governments. 

Notwithstanding continuing large- 
scale expenditures and the uncertainty 
of Dominion-Provincial tax arrange- 
ments, the Dominion Government has, 
effective January 1, 1947, made substan- 

(Continued on p. 34) 












UL. S. Buyers Offered Goods 
From Soviet Occupied Zone 


Soviet Foreign Trade authorities have 
recently announced the availability for 
export of the following commodities 
from the Soviet Occupied Zone of Ger- 
many: 

Steel scrap—100,000 tons for immediate 
delivery; additional quantities available 
later. 

Potash, 40 percent K,O—100,000 tons, de- 
livery beginning in February or March. 

Furs (types unspecified)—large quantitias 
and good selections. 

While prices have not been quoted on 
these goods, it is understood that sales 
will be made at prevailing world marke. 
prices. 

United States buyers who are inter- 
ested in this trade opportunity should 
communicate with the Trade and Com- 
merce Branch, Headquarters of Soviei 
Military Administration in Germany, 
Berlin-Karlshorst, Bolandseck 2. 


Wanted: Complete Plant for 
New Indian Paper Mill 


United States manufacturers may be 
interested in a report recently received 
from the American Consulate General at 
Bombay, concerning the establishment 
of India’s first newsprint paper mill. 
Government sanction for the new enter- 
prise—National Newsprint & Paper Mills, 
Limited—has been obtained, and the 
company is now ready to purchase plant 
and equipment to produce 590 tons of 
newsprint and 20 tons of paper board 
daily. 

The managing director of the firm, 
P. N. Nair, has advised the Consulate 
General that it is desired to buy the com- 
plete installation in the United States. 
In addition, the company would like to 
obtain the services of technical consult- 
ants who would assist in erecting and 
running the plant, on a contract basis. 
Finally, it is anxious to contact firms 
which would be interested in conducting 
scientific research on various types of 
Indian woods. 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


It is understood that the mill will be 
located in the Central Provinces, and that 
trees found locally will be utilized. The 
new concern has already successfully ex- 
perimented with broad-leaf softwood 
boswallia serrata for use as pulp. The 
mill has access to river water, and elec- 
tric power is reported to be available and 
ready. 


Quotations for furnishing the mill’s re. 
quirements should include an estimate, to 
the nearest quarter-million dollars, of the 
total cost of planning, design, procure- 
ment, delivery, and installation of the 
complete plant. 

All requests for further details regard- 
ing this trade opportunity should be dj- 
rected to Mr. Nair, as managing director. 








Editor's Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. Most of these trade 
opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 
quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. Additional informa- 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices 
for $1 each. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. (Jt is recognized 
that many of the items specified as export opportunities are in short supply or that full facili- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 

Agricultural Machinery: 17 Houses, Prefabricated: 10 
Air-Conditioning: 6, 44, 46 Leathe 27 
Ammunition: 5 Lumber: 7 
Automotive Ve/vicl and Accessories: 5, 17 Machine Tool 9 4 

42, 44. Machinery: 2, 4, 11, 12, 15, 17, 21, 25, 26, 37 
Batteries: 44 38, 44 
Cement: 1 Metals and Minerals and Related Products 
Chemicals: 1, 11, 12, 26, 40 1, 33, 47 
Clothing and Accessories: 20 Motors. Electric 17. 44 
Coal and Coke: 10 Office Equipment and Supplies: 30, 31, 36 
Construction Material 17 Paper and Paper Products: 49 
Diesel Engines: 17 Peat Moss: 7 
Dyestuffs: 11. Plumbing Fixtures: 17 
Electrical Appliances, Equipment, and Fizr- Radios and Electronic Equipment: 42, 44 


tures: 17, 20, 43, 44, 47 
Fancy goods: 42 Refrigeration: 6, 17, 44 
Fats and Oils: 24 Rubber: 45, 48 
Foodstuffs: 9, 21, 22, 34, 39 Seeds: 45 
Garage Tools and Equipment: 17 Stationers’ Supplies: 14 
General Merchandise: 12, 13, 16 Steel: 46 
Glass Products: 42. Telephone Systems: 44 


Refiectors, Safety: 29 


Hardware: 2, 42, 43, 47 Textiles: 3, 5, 8, 11, 12, 13, 14, 18, 21, 35, 45, 47 
Hearing Aids: 41. Tools: 43 

Heating Equipment: 17 Toys: 51 

Household Furnishings and Equipment: 5, 7, Wazes and Paraffin: 28, 32 


23, 42, 47, 50. Wire: 44 
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gince neither Mr. Nair’s address nor that 
of National Newsprint & Paper Mills, Lim- 
ited, has been furnished the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, however, it is sug- 
gested that communications be sent him 
c/o Dharamsey M. Khatau (chairman of 
the firm’s board of directors), whose 
pusiness address is Laxmi Building, 6 
Ballard Pier, Fort, Bombay. 

A World Trade Director Report is being 


prepared for National Newsprint & Paper 


Mills, Limited. 


French Market Survey 
Services Offered U. S. Firms 


A French market-survey agency seeks 
contacts with United States firms which 
might be interested in using its services 
in developing markets abroad. 

The firm—Société Francaise d’Etudes 
et de Realisations Economiques (S. F. E. 
R. E.)—specializes in commercial surveys, 
which include study of quality and 
quantity of a product, consumption, 
competition, and distribution. In addi- 
tion, it is prepared to make special sur- 
veys, as, for instance, studying the possi- 


bilities of setting up branch factories in. 


foreign countries. For such an analysis, 
the company would investigate geo- 
graphical location, climate, labor condi- 
tions, transportation, legislation, taxa- 
tion, power supply, and raw materials. 

According to the firm’s foreign man- 
ager, Georges Blanchet, who is now in 
the United States, its organization oper- 
ates in numerous European countries, as 
well as in France itself. And on its staff 
are economists and market experts, en- 
gineers, chemists, agricultural experts, 
and lawyers. 

Mr. Blanchet will welcome inquiries 
from United States businessmen con- 
cerning the activities of his firm. He 
can be contacted, until April, c/o Donald 
Bell, 15 Moore Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


South African Group To 
Auction Ostrich Feathers 


American buyers may be interested 
In an announcement recently received 
from the American Consulate General 
at Cape Town, South Africa, concern- 
ing auction sales of ostrich feathers dur- 
ing 1947. 

Sales are to be held by Die Klein Karoo 
Landboukooperasie Beperk, P. O. Box 
241, Outdshoorn, Cape Province, which 
is in the heart of the ostrich-farming 
area. The association has decided to 
dispose of the feathers by this means, 
rather than to export them for the ac- 
count of producers. Catalogs indicating 
the weights of the various classes of 
feathers to be auctioned will be made 
available before each sale. 

The first sale was reported to have 
been held February 21, and it is under- 
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stood that succeeding sales will be sched- 
uled for about the same time each month. 

Since sales are to be limited to on-the- 
spot purchasers, it is thought that inter- 
ested firms in the United States might 
wish to appoint local persons to repre- 
sent them at the auctions. 


British Travel Agency 
Seeks U.S. Contacts 


Contacts with American firms which 
would be interested in selling its tours 
to Americans planning to visit England 
are sought by a British travel agency. 

The company, Transit Management, 
has advised the American Embassy in 
London that tours of England for sale 
overseas are being compiled for the 1947 
season. And it indicates that extension 
of facilities to British visitors to the 
United States would be requ:red of the 
American representative. Also, it desires 
to contact only travel agencies not rep- 
resented in the United Kingdom. 

Interested United States firms can ob- 
tain further information by writing 
direct to Transit Management, 215 High 
Street, Orpington, Kent, England. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Brazil—Darcy Ribeiro, representing Bra- 
zilsul Representacoes Ltd. A., Andradas 1251, 
1 andar, Porto Alegre, is interested in 
cement, steel sheets, galvanized iron pipe, 
barbed wire, and fertilizers. Scheduled to 
arrive March 3, via New York City, for a visit 
of 2 months. U.S. address: c/o Brazilian Gov- 
ernment Trade Bureau, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City 
and Chicago 

2. Chile—Ricardo E. Oste:tag K., repre- 
senting Ferreteria Santiago, Ostertag y Cia., 
Calle Teatinos 244-248, Santiago, is inter- 
ested in metal and woodworking machine 
tools, builders’ hardware, and machinery for 
manufacturing industries. Scheduled to ar- 
rive March 16, via New York City, for a visit 
of 3 to4 months. U.S. address: c/o Chilean 
Consulate General, 61 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. and Chilean Consulate, 24 California 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. Itinerary: New 
York, San Francisco, and other cities as may 
be necessary. 

3. China—J. Kima, representing Kishin- 
chand Chellaram, 212 Prince's Building, 
Hong Kong, is interested in piece goods, tez- 
tiles, and sundries. Scheduled to arrive 
March 15, via San Francisco, for a visit of 
not more than 6 months. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, Los Ange’es, Philadelphia, New 
York, and textile centers As the United 
States address of this visitor is not known at 
the present time, it is suggested that inter- 
ested American firms write direct to the 
Hong Kong address. 

4. China—Donald Tsu, president, China 
Industrial Science Corporation, Shanghai, is 
interested in purchasing machine tools and 
machinery for manufacturing both indus- 
trial- and consumer-type electrical products. 
Scheduled to arrive early in April for an 
indefinite stay. U.S. address: c/o Chinese 
Consulate General, 1250 Sixth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

5. Costa Rica—Manuel Zielkowicz, repre- 
senting Salomon Zielkowicz—‘Tienda La 
Reina,” Avenida FG, Calles 6-8, San Jose, is 


interested in purchasing fabrics of cotton, 
silk, rayon, and wool; bedspreads; blankets; 
shirtings; motorcycles; and ammunition, 
such as cartridges and shotgun shells. He 
is also interested in exporting snake skins to 
the United States. Mr. Zielkowicz is now in 
this country until May 1. U.S. address: c/o 
Arthur Thilem, 228 Beach 123d Street, 
Rockaway Park, New York. Itinerary: New 
York City and vicinity. 

6. Denmark—I. C. Moller and Mr. Jepsen, 
representing Cold Stores Holding Co., Islands 
Brygge 50, Copenhagen, are interested: in 
visiting cold-storage plants to learn the new- 
est methods for handling vegetables, dairy 
products, fruits, and meats. They also wish 
to contact manufacturers of air-conditioning 
and refrigeration equipment with a view to 
eventual purchase. Scheduled to arrive 
about April 1, via New York City. Mr. Moller 
will remain at least 6 weeks, while Mr. Jepsen 
may stay as long as 6 months. U.S. address: 
Lexington Hotel, Lexington Avenue and 48th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

7. Denmark—Astor Them, representing 
P. Bork & Co., A/S, Borgergade 18, Copen- 
hagen, and Pindstrup Savvaerk og Emballage- 
fabrik, Pindstrup, Jutland, is interested in 
selling peat moss, plywood, and plywood 
articles and furniture. Scheduled to arrive 
February 24, via New York City, for a visit 
of 2 to 4 weeks. U. S. address: Barclay 
Hotel, 111 East 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared. 

8. Dominican Republic—Miguel B. Perel- 
lada, P. O. Box 841, 26 Isabel la Catolica, 
Ciudad Trujillo, is interested in obtaining 
exclusive representation of United States 
manufacturers of plain and printed cotton 
and rayon piece goods. He is now in this 
country for an indefinite stay. U.S. address: 
115 West 104th Street, New York 25, N. Y. 

9. England—Alfred Jones, representing 
Alfred Jones (Warrington) Ltd., Excelsior 
Buildings, West Street, Warrington, is in- 
terested in canned and dried fruits. Sched- 
uled to arrive April 7, via New York City, for 
a 2 weeks’ visit. U.S. address: c/o Purser, 
RMS Queen Elizabeth, Cunard White Star 
Line, 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York City and Chicago. 

10. England—Thomas Kerr, representing 
Michael Whitaker, Ltd., Hillary Place, Leeds, 
and Cawood Wharton & Co., Ltd., 1 Cavendish 
Road, Leeds 1, is interested in purchasing 
bituminous and anthracite coal and coke, 
and prefabricated houses. He is now in the 
United States for 2 to 6 months. U. S. ad- 
dress: Hotel New Yorker, 34th Street and 
Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared. 

11, India—Ismail Hajiji, and M. B. Rao, 
representing Manahar Mills, Agra Road, 
Chatkopar, Bombay, are interested in textile 
machinery, piece goods, dyes, and chemicals. 
Scheduled to arrive the last week of March, 
via New York City, for a 6 months’ visit. 
U. S. address: c/o Thomas Cook and Son, 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York and other industrial cities. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

12. India—P. T. Karundia, representing 
Khaitan Trading Corporation, 45-47 Appollo 
Street, Fort, Bombay, is interested in textiles 
and textile machinery, mill stores, chemicals, 
and glass-manufacturing machinery. Sched- 
uled to arrive late in February for a visit of 
4 to 6 months. U.S. address: c/o American 
Express Co., 649 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Detroit, Phila- 
delphia, and other cities as may be necessary. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

(Continued on p. 39) 
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Austria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Government Promotion and Control 
of Foreign Trade in Austria.—The most 
important Austrian organizations con- 
nected with foreign trade have been 
listed and their respective functions 
summarized in a recent report of the 
Austrian Institute of Economic Re- 
search. The following paragraphs out- 
line the principal features of the sit- 
uation. 

The Austrian foreign-trade organiza 
tions are centered around two semioffi- 
cial agencies—the Office of the Mer- 
chandise Exchange Bureau (Warenver- 
kehrsbuero) and the Export Promotion 
Division (Abteilung fuer Exportfoerde- 
rung) of the Austrian Chamber of Com- 
merce. The former is concerned with 
preparation, negotiation, and supervi- 
sion of foreign-trade transactions. Its 
internal organization provides for sub- 
ject and area divisions and for a sys- 
tem of field offices in the various States. 
The Export Promotion Division of the 
Chamber of Commerce, on the other 
hand, serves as a central intelligence 
and research agency in the field of 
foreign trade; its functions include 
counseling and supplying of current in- 
formation to foreign importers and do- 
mestic exporters, maintenance of up- 
to-date directory service regarding Aus- 
trian export firms and their exporting 
capacity, establishment of intelligence 
and foreign-trade offices abroad, sur- 
veys of foreign markets, and compilation 
of market analyses. 

These two agencies are under the gen- 
eral supervision of the Federal Ministry 
of Commerce and Reconstruction (Bun- 
desministerium fuer Handel und Wieder- 
aufbau). The ministry itself is con- 
cerned with promotion of exports: it 
negotiates and administers trade and 
barter agreements, collects and supplies 
up-to-date information on economic leg- 
islation in foreign countries, especially 
as it pertains to tariffs, and renders cus- 
toms advisory service on matters affect- 
ing import, export, and transit trade. 

A further directing agency is the For- 
eign Affairs Department of the Office of 
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(Aussenamt des 
Bundeskanzleramtes) , one of whose divi- 
sions conducts studies of cultural and 


Federal Chancellor 


economic policies of foreign countries 
and does preparatory work in connection 
with negotiations in the fields of com- 
mercial, financial, and transportation 
policies, and handles other foreign polit- 
ical matters of an economic nature. 
The Federal Ministry of Finance 
(Bundesministerium fuer Finanzen) is 
another agency handling foreign trade 
problems. Inspection of customs, issuing 
of licenses, imposition of import and ex- 
port embargoes and export duties and 
administrative problems relating to cu;- 
toms come within its province; in addi- 
tion, it concludes international payment 
agreements and other special agreements 
with foreign countries and is charged 
with the task of reestablishing the Aus- 
trian Customs law. Foreign exchange 
transactions are controlled by the Pay- 
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Canada’s Parliament Building 


Inasmuch as we are publishing this 
week a feature article on “Canada’s 
Economy in 1946.” we choose for our 
cover picture a particularly fine view of 
the Parliament Building at Ottawa—one 
of the genuinely distinguished and im- 
pressive governmental structures on this 
continent. The photograph has been 
courteously furnished by the Canadian 
Information Service. from the files of 
the Dominion’s National Film Board. 











ments Auditing Office (Pruefstelle fuer 
den Zahlungsverkehr) of the Austrian 
National Bank. Enforcement of ex. 
change control regulations, however, is in 
the hands of the Economic Branch of the 
Police Department (Wirtschaftspolizej). 

The Federal Food Ministry ‘Bundes- 
ministerium fuer Volksernaehrung) and 
the Federal Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestery (Bundesministerium fuer 
Land- und Forstwirtschaft) handle for- 
eign-trade questions arising in their re- 
spective jurisdictions in connection with 
such matters as commercial and tariff 
policy, and barter trade. 

Licensing Procedure Simplified.—The 
procedure for the issuance of Austrian 
export and import licenses has been fur- 
ther simplified, according to an airgram 
from the American Legation in Vienna. 

Under the new regulations, the Mer- 
chandise Exchange Bureau ‘ Warenver- 
kehrsbuero) is authorized to issue, under 
its own authority, export licenses for all 
goods up to 50,000 schillings ‘$5,000 at 
the official rate), and up to 100,000 schil- 
lings for certain additional itemized 
goods. Export licenses in larger amounts 
and all import licenses must also have 
the approval of the interested Ministries 
The Austrian National Bank is to make 
an immediate allocation of foreign ex- 
change for every approved import 
license. 


See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 29, 


1946, for a previous announcement 


British Malaya 


Economic Conditions 


Aithough Government authorities con- 
tinued early in February to grant funds 
for revitalization of a number of Malayan 
industries, as well as the improvement of 
transportation, other factors served to 
obviate success of several important 
projects. The sharp decrease in coal 
production, resulting from the Batu Ar- 
ang (Malayan Collieries) strike, was one 
of the more serious drawbacks. Efforts 
were made to conserve coal stocks and 
procure additional shipments from 
abroad, but by the latter part of Janu- 
ary the tin industry, electric-power pro- 
duction, and transportation services, in 
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particular, had been adversely affected. 
Radio reports on February 8 indicated 
that the Government and officials of the 
collieries had agreed to set up a board 
of arbitration for settlement of the 
strike, then 3 weeks old. No official 
notification has been received of the end 
of the strike. 

No coal had been delivered to coal- 
burning tin dredges since November 9, 
1946, according to a report of the Finan- 
cial Times (London) on January 27. 
Some of these dredges were trying to 
convert to wood or Diesel oil, but were 
thenidle. Others, run by electricity, had 
been forced to curtail operations. Six- 
teen Chinese open-cast or gravel-pump 
mines near Kuala Lumpur were ordered 
to restrict the use of electricity to 12 
hours daily on February 1, which meant 
that they probably would close in view of 
the fact that a 12-hour operating day is 
considered uneconomical. 

The Financial Times had _ reported 
previously that many Malayan tin-mine 
operators were taking advantage of the 
offer of the British Government to ex- 
tend loans for rehabilitation of properties 
and procurement of equipment. Total 
sum involved was reported to be between 
£2.250,000 and £2,500,000, and sizable 
payments had already been made. 

Effective January 30, 1947, the Ma- 
layan Railways canceled all night pas- 
senger-train service between Singapore, 
Kuala Lumpur, and Penang, because of 
seriously depleted reserve coal stocks. 
The expectation was, however, that at 
least a skeleton service could be main- 
tained, although passengers would ex- 
perience added difficulties. 

The Straits Times reported on January 
28 that the State of Selangor was con- 
sidering rationing electricity. Hope was 
then expressed that surrendered Japan- 
ese personnel might begin to work in the 
coal mines, thus easing the situation. 


Export BAN CUTS PRODUCTION 


The Director of Agriculture of the 
Malayan Union reported that the Gov- 
ernment was granting funds on loan for 
the rehabilitation of the copra and palm- 
oil industries, in addition to offering 
assistance of the Department of Agri- 
culture in technical matters. Members 
of the industry, however, expressed belief 
that controls on exports appear to be 
restricting production of these and other 
agricultural commodities. Oils and fats 
may be exported only to England, Hong 
Kong, and Burma. England has agreed 
to take all palm-oil production up to June 
30, 1948, at S$400 per ton. This com- 
modity is also subject to a S$20 export 
tax per ton. Coconut-oil mills have been 
working at about one-third capacity, and 
stocks totaling 5,000 tons have accumu- 
lated, thus causing small mills to cease 
operation. 
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Because of a similar ban, the sago 
trade has suffered considerably, and at 
least 50 percent of the sago factories 
have stopped production. 


RIcE RATION INCREASED 


Effective February 3, the basic rice 
ration in Malaya was increased from 
144 to 2 catties per week, and the con- 
trol price of rice was raised from S$0.16 
to S$0.25 per catty, according to the 
Straits Times. Individual rations in 
Singapore, under the new system, will 
amount to 234 catties for men, 2 for 
women, and 1% for children. Individ- 
ual rations for the Malayan Union were 
not announced. 

In order to conserve stocks of flour; 
authorities reduced the flour ration is- 
sued on the ration card to one-fourth 
catty per week. This ration will be sup- 
plemented by substitute cereals when 
they are available. Bread, biscuits, and 
other similar foodstuffs made from flour 
will continue to be provided without re- 
striction of sale by ration. 

It has been reported unofficially that 
tinned goods are in such ample supply 
that prices have fallen, as also have 
prices of cloth. 

Also on the progress side is the report 
from the Straits Times that Malaya’s 
East Coast road from Kuantan to Kuala 
Trengganu, a distance of 140 miles, has 
been repaired by the Public Works De- 
partment, with the assistance of Army 
engineers. The release stated that more 
than 100 bridges and culverts had been 
reconstructed, and about 100,000 tons of 
road-making material spread. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Export Duties on Rubber, Palm 
Oil, Coconut Oil, and Copra in Malayan 
Union.—New Malayan Union export 
duties, announced February 24, 1947, im- 
pose 5 percent ad valorem, plus S$0.0025 
per pound, on rubber at fixed value of 
41% cents per pounds. A 5 percent ad 
valorem duty is levied also on copra, 
palm oil, and coconut oil, with fixed 
values at S$343, S$600, and S$600 per 
ton, respectively. 


” 
Canada 
Exchange and Finance 


Farm Cash-Income Gains.—Canadian 
farmers received a cash income of 
$1,743,300,000 from the sale of their 
products in 1946, according to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. Their 1946 
income was 2 percent—or $44,600,000— 
higher than in 1945. 

Not included in the total were supple- 
mentary payments under the Wheat 
Acreage Reduction Act, the Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act, and the Prairie Income 
Act. Receipts in 1946 including these 


payments amounted to $1,759,300,000, or 
$55,200,000 more than in 1945. 

The 1946 cash income was $86,200,000 
less than that received in 1944, the high- 
est year on record, when receipts totaled 
$1,828,500,000. 

Cash receipts from sales of grains, 
seeds, and hay showed an increase of 
$15,900,000. This was a result of pay- 
ments amounting to $33,300,000 on wheat 
participation certificates for preceding 
crop years. 

Gains also were recorded for 1946 in 
receipts from fruits, vegetables, and 
special crops. These increases in re- 
ceipts were considerably offset, however, 
by a decline in cash income from the sale 
of livestock owing to a much lower vol- 
ume of hog marketings. 

Cash income from the sale of farm 
products was higher in 1946 in all Prov- 
inces with the exception of New Bruns- 
wick, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. The 
decline in New Brunswick was accounted 
for largely by lower income from pota- 
toes and livestock. In Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, lower marketings of grain 
and livestock were responsible. 

Provincial distribution of 1946 farm 
cash income, including supplementary 
payments (1945 totals in parenthesis was: 
Prince Edward Island, $16,776,000 ($16,- 
469,000) ; Nova Scotia, $32,212,000 ($26,- 
745,000); New Brunswick, $34,667,000 
($35,295,000); Quebec, $248,180,000 
($232,720,000); Ontario, $469,353,000 
($452,274,000); Manitoba, $171,534,000 
($154,709,000) ; Saskatchewan, $411,327,- 
000 ($417,959,000) ; Alberta, $289,070,000 
($293,018,000); British Columbia, $86,- 
192,000 ($74,948,000). 


Commodity Controls 


Easing of Rent Controls.—The rigid 
controls over both rentals and security 
of tenure, which had been in effect for 
the past few years in Canada, were re- 
laxed, effective March 1, 1947, according 
to an announcement by the Finance 
Minister. 

The changes apply chiefly to com- 
mercial premises and ignore residential 
accommodations for the most part. In 
the case of resort hotels and the occu- 
pancy of purchased dwellings, limited 
decontrol is provided. 

The new regulations do away entirely 
with rental control over commercial 
premises of the following types: Those 
being rented for the first time; those 
now vacant or which become vacant 
hereafter; those now wholly sublet; and 
those for which landlord and tenant can 
mutually agree on terms for a lease 
running for at least 3 years. 

In all other cases the landlord will be 
allowed to increase the rental up to 25 
percent, providing he is willing to enter 
into a lease with the tenant for a mini- 
mum of 2 years. This lease will be bind- 
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ing upon the landlord for the full term, 
but it may be terminated at any time 
by the tenant on 30 days’ notice. If the 
landlord refuses to make such a lease, 
the tenant may continue to occupy the 
premises at his present rate on a month- 
to-month basis. If the tenant refuses, 
he may be evicted at the expiration of 
his present lease and the premises will 
then be control-free. 

Further relief is granted landlords in 
the provision that anyone who bought a 
tenanted house between November 1, 
1044, and July 25, 1945, (date of the 
“freezing order’’), may force a tenant to 
vacate if he can prove to the satisfac- 
tion of the rental court that he needs 
the house more than the tenant does. 

Finally, rental controls also are re- 
moved from holiday resort hotels and 
holiday resort boarding-houses, except 
in those cases where the accommodation 
is being used as permanent housing for 
nontransients. 


China 


Economic Conditions 


TAKAO, TAIWAN (FORMOSA), OIL 
REFINERY 


Mention was made in an article en- 
titled ““China’s Economy Since the Jap- 
anese Surrender,” which appeared in the 
December 14, 1946, issue of FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, of the rehabilitation of 
the oil refinery at Kaoshiung (Takao), 
Taiwan. 

In this connection it was reported that 
the work was to be carried out under 
the auspices of the China Petroleum 
Corporation, a subsidiary of the Chinese 
National Resources Commission, and un- 
der the direction of engineers of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 

Further investigation indicates that 
the contract signed by the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co. was for the provision of crude 
oil to the refinery, and that the work in 
connection with rehabilitation of the 
refinery was assigned to the Universal 
Oil Products Co., Chicago, Ill., which has 
already carried out a preliminary survey. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Interport Movement of Native 
Goods.—Shanghai Customs Notification 
No. 104, dated December 26, 1946, an- 
nounced that exporters of native goods 
subject to foreign exchange control and 
shipped from one Chinese port to another 
via or near a foreign port or territory, 
by vehicles, junks, or vessels other than 
those plying under General Regulations, 
are required to pay a cash deposit of 30 
percent of the value of the consignment. 
This deposit will be refunded by the cus- 
toms at the port of shipment upon verifi- 
cation of the extra copy of the applica- 
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tion endorsed by the customs at the place 
of destination or by certifying documents 
issued by the authorities—magistrate, 
chamber of commerce, or trade guild— 
of the locality where the goods are con- 
sumed if there is no Customs establish- 
ment. 

If the exporter fails to provide the re- 
quired proof that the goods have actually 
been reimported into, or consumed in 
China, his deposit shall be forfeited and 
remitted by the customs to the Treasury. 

Import of Automobiles as Personal 
Effects.—The Import Licensing Depart- 
ment of the Chinese Maritime Customs 
Service recently informed the American 
Consulate General, Shanghai, that pres- 
ent regulations—subject to change at any 
time—permit an individual, who has no 
connection with the automobile business, 
to bring in one car only as part of his 
personal effects, when he intends to reside 
in China for a year or more. Regulations 
provide that the car must arrive with the 
individual, or within a reasonably short 
time after his arrival. Upon arrival of 
the car, the owner must apply in person 
for an import license, at which time he 
must identify himself by his passport, and 
be prepared to prove his ownership of the 
car by producing all relevant documents, 
such as the bill of sale or invoice, certifi- 
cate or registration card, and bill of 
lading. It is essential that the con- 
signee’s name correspond to that of the 
importing owner, and the the car’s fac- 
tory cost does not exceed US$1,200. 
“Jeeps” are included in the same category 
as trucks, and therefore cannot be im- 
ported as personal effects, inasmuch as 
import of trucks has been prohibited for 
some time. 

Residents in China are prohibited from 
buying cars directly from abroad, and 
only those automobile firms and dealers 
who have registered with the Import 
Licensing Department are permitted to 
import cars. 

Fumigation Certificates Still Required 
for Imports of Old Rags and Waste, Sec- 
ond-Hand Clothing, Old Newspapers, et 
cetera.—The American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Shanghai, reports that as was the 
case prior to the outbreak of Sino-Jap- 
anese hostilities, certificates of disinfec- 
tion (issued by the quarantine authori- 
ties at the port of shipment) are re- 
quired to cover imports into China of the 
following articles: Old gunny bags, old 
rags, old cotton waste, second-hand 
clothing, second-hand bedding, mat- 
tresses, and pillows, wool waste, old 
waste paper, old newspapers, fit only for 
packing or remanufacture, and old 
cotton. 

None of these goods, it is stated, will 
be released to the importer until fumi- 
gation certificates have been endorsed 
by the National Quarantine Service, now 
under the direction of the Chinese Na- 
tional Health Administration. Failure 


to produce a certificate of fumigation 
obligates the importer to apply to the 
National Quarantine Service for a cer. 
tificate before possession of the goods 
can be obtained. 

The Revised Temporary Foreign Trade 
Regulations announced by the Chinese 
Government November 17, 1946, regulate 
or restrict imports of all of the above- 
named commodities. Old newspapers 
are included in Schedule III (a) of the 
trade-control regulations, so that appli- 
cation for import license must be made 
to the Foreign Exchange Examination 
Department of the Central Bank of 
China. Old gunny bags, wool waste, and 
old waste paper are listed in Schedule IT 
and may be imported only under quota. 
The remainder of the commodities listed 
above are included in Schedule III (b) of 
the trade-control regulations, indicating 
that import is temporarily suspended. 


Czechoslovakia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Documentation for Air Shipments. — 
Air mail shipments, up to 20 kilograms in 
weight are being accepted in Czecho- 
slovakia with only a customs declaration, 
according to a statement by a Czecho- 
slovak postal official as reported in a 
telegram of February 20 from the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Prague. 

Turn-Over Tax and License Fees Re- 
vised.—_The Czechoslovak turn-over tax 
was revised by law No. 31 of February 21, 
1946, and the Government Ordinance No. 
233 of December 10, 1946, published in 
issue 14 of Febraury 28, 1946, and issue 
103 of December 27, 1946, respectively, of 
the Collection of Czechoslovak Laws and 
Ordinances, and effective as of January 
{, 1947, according to reports of January 
9 and January 23, 1947, from the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Prague. 

The basic rate of the tax remains at 3 
percent ad valorem, with various excep- 
tions, and is applicable to both domestic 
and imported products. It is to be paid 
on each sale; i. e., as many times as the 
goods are sold or resold. In the case of 
imported goods, the tax is computed on 
the basis of the c. i. f. value, including 
duty. 

The following products are exempted 
from the turn-over tax: Pharmaceuti- 
cals, medical instruments, apparatus and 
material intended for public medical and 
health institutions; imported goods in- 
tended for the State itself or for such 
State-owned corporations as do not be- 
long to the “Enterprises Managed on 
Commercial Basis.”’ Export deliveries are 
not subject to the tax. 

The turn-over tax is fixed at 1 percent 
ad valorem for agricultural products (ex- 
cept flowers), flour-mill products, vege- 
table and artificial fats, and meat and 
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meat products (except imported fish and 
game). 

The lump-sum turn-over tax, which 
was assessed previously on certain 
products has been canceled, but may be 
introduced again by governmental de- 
cree. The luxury tax was canceled dur- 
ing the Occupation. Its cancelation was 
confirmed by law No. 31, 1946, of Febru- 
ary 21, 1946. 

Law No. 30 of February 19, 1946, re- 
places the 3 percent ad valorem rate of 
the turn-over tax with specific rates on 
the following products: Sugar (beet and 
other kinds), acetic acid, mineral oils, 
beer, champagne, artificial edible fats, 
matches, lighters, electric bulbs, and 
radio tubes, meat, wine, cider, fruit 
juices, and cigarette paper (new). 

Monopoly license fees are fixed by law 
No. 30 of February 19, 1946, and are set 
at 1.200 crowns per kilogram on tobacco 
and tobacco products. In the case of 
salt, monopoly license fees were increased 
for rock salt and cooking salt but re- 
main unchanged for fine salt; such mo- 
nopoly-license fees likewise remain un- 
changed for explosives and synthetic 
sweetening substances. 

Import and export license manipula- 
tion fees remain fixed at one-half of 1 
percent of the invoice value. 

The law provides that the Government 
may, by decree, reduce or abolish the 
turn-over tax for certain raw materials, 
semimanufactured goods, machines, ap- 
paratus, and the like, which are not 
manufactured locally or manufactured 
in insufficient quantities; such action 
may be taken also in cases deserving of 
special consideration, for other catego- 
ries of imported goods. 

The law of February 21, 1946, repeals 
the following laws and regulations estab- 
lishing the turn-over tax: The laws of 
December 21, 1923, and December 21, 
1935, and the regulations of March 27, 
1930, May 27, 1932, and September 29, 
1938. 

|The full text of Law No. 31 and the Gov- 
ernment Ordinance No. 233, in Czech, is 
available at the European Division of the 
Office of International Trade. |} 

New Agency for Handling Compensa- 
tion Claims of Foreign Stockholders in 
Nationalized Properties.—The Czechoslo- 
vak Government has set up at the Min- 
istry of Finance, Letenska 5, Prague III, 
a special “Office of the Government Plen- 
ipotentiary for Compensation to Foreign 
Shareholders in Nationalized Property,” 
according to an airgram of February 4, 
1947, from the United States Embassy in 
Prague. This office will also deal with 
confiscated property insofar as the sub- 
jects of foreign countries may be af- 
fected. The head of the new agency is 
Minister Plenipotentiary Dr. Miloslav 
Niederle, and his deputy is Dr. Hugo 
Skala. 
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Commodity Controls 


Price Decrees Become _ Effective.— 
Three decrees affecting selling prices of 
goods in Egypt have recently become 
effective. They were introduced as part 
of the Government’s campaign to lower 
production and living costs, and to re- 
duce costs on certain goods to a level 
conducive to favorable competitive possi- 
bilities in foreign markets, thereby 
strengthening the export position of 
Egypt. 

The first decree describes how maxi- 
mum profits to producers, wholesalers, 
and retailers are to be fixed and stipu- 
lates the percentage of profits on specific 
items. 

A clause of special interest in this de- 
cree is a divergence from the usual prac- 
tice of calculating the importer’s profits 
on the cost of goods upon arrival and in 
addition all charges necessary to their 
admittance to the warehouse. The max- 
imum profits authorized for an importer 
is a percentage of the price of the goods 
in the country of origin, to which is 
added the expenses of insurance pre- 
miums, freight, postage, cable, and ex- 
penses connected with opening a letter 
of credit. Profits may not be calculated 
on customs dues, quay dues, and similar 
charges, or on transport charges from 
the port or station of arrival to the place 
where the goods are to be sold. 

The stipulated percentage of profits 
on some commodities of interest to the 
United States exporter as authorized in 
the decree are as follows: 

Fresh fruits: Importers are allowed 25 
percent of the price of the goods in the 
country of origin, increased by insurance, 
freight, postage, cable, and letter of credit. 

Woolen piece goods: Profits are limited, in 
the case of local producers, to 15 percent to 
the factory, 10 percent to the wholesaler, and 
20 percent to the retailer; in the case of 
imported products, profits are limited to 30 
percent to the importer, 10 percent to the 
wholesaler, and 20 percent to the retailer. 

Newsprint: Importers are permitted 29 
percent profit. 

Printing and writing papers: Importers 
and retailers are each permitted 20 percent. 

Kerosene stoves and parts: Importers and 
retailers may each obtain 20 percent profit. 

The margin of profit is limited to 30 per- 
cent to the importer of automobile tires and 
tubes, iron, steel, tin plate and pipes, 25 
percent on iron and steel products, and 2) 
percent on coke. 

The second decree which supplements 
the first, places a ceiling on the retail 
price of domestic and imported canned 
goods not to exceed 25 percent of the 
cost of the goods. It also specifies that 
cans must be labeled in Arabic, stating 
the product, the country of origin, the 
net weight, and the retail selling price. 
In this respect, certain importers have 
agreed to print and supply labels to re- 
tailers who will affix them when the 


cases are opened. It is believed that this 
practice will be general. 

The decree requires the importer to 
notify the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry of any shipments within 1 
week after clearance through the Cus- 
toms. Documents and lists must ac- 
company such notifications. Shipments 
should be cleared and transported to the 
importers’ warehouse within 15 days 
after arrival. 

The third decree prescribes how the 
books are to be kept by importers, whole- 
salers, and retailers. Such books and 
records must be kept in the Arabic 
language. 

Enforcement of the decrees will com- 
pel the trade to accept lower profits in 
general than heretofore, and there is 
some anxiety concerning the possibility 
that margins will be insufficient in some 
instances to compensate importers, par- 
ticularly in view of delays and losses. 


French North 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 
FOREIGN TRADE OF TUNISIA IN 1946 


Preliminary estimates show that the 
total foreign trade of Tunisia in 1946 
amounted to 12,400,000,000 francs, with 
imports totaling 8,800,000,000 and ex- 
ports, 3,600,000,000 francs. Immediately 
before the war and through 1940, the 
value of imports was only slightly higher 
than that of exports; in 1941 and 1942 
there was an excess of exports. In con- 
trast, imports beginning with 1943 
greatly exceeded exports and in 1946 
were 214 times as large. This heavy ex- 
cess of imports was due at first to the 
needs of the occupying armies, and sub- 
sequently to reconstruction require- 
ments. Last year’s drought and eco- 
nomic dislocations also hindered the de- 
velopment of a larger volume of exports. 

The bulk of Tunisia’s foreign trade 
was with France and thus did not involve 
the outlay of foreign exchange. About 
60 percent of all imports (5,260,000,000) 
came from France and about 54 percent 
(1,950,000,000) of the exports went to 
that country. 

The values of Tunisian exports and 
imports during the past 9 years have 
been as follows: 


Tunisian Foreign Trade 


[In thousands of frances] 


Year Imports Exports 

1938 1, 559, 557 1, 353, O89 
1939. 1, 482, 949 1, 265, 798 
1940 F s 1, 358, 861 1, 328, 430 
1941 1, 060, 104 1, 511, 404 
1942 1, 471, 047 1, 602, 987 
1943 484, O11 97, 778 
1944 1, 657, 278 651, 237 
1945 3, 631, 5386 1, 950, 765 
1946 (preliminary) -- &, 800, 000 3, 600, 000 
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The excess of imports over exports in 
the trade with other countries in 1946 
amounted to 1,890,000,000 francs. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Hide-and-Skin-Regulations.—A __fur- 
ther announcement regarding the new 
regulations on the exportation of hides 
and skins from British India, effective 
from January 1 through April 30, 1947, 
has been released by the Government of 
India. According to the new statement, 
the hide-and-skin export regulations an- 
nounced in the February 1 issue of For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY remain substan- 
tially the same, but with several addi- 
tions. A consolidation of all hide-and- 
skin regulations now in effect is as fol- 
lows: 

The following categories of heavy hides 
are allowed unrestricted exportation: 

(1) Wet salted buffalo hides weighing 56 
pounds or more; (2) dry salted buffalo hides 
weighing 28 pounds or more; (3) dry (ar- 
senicated or otherwise) framed buffalo 
hides weighing 24 pounds or more; (4) dry 
(arsenicated or otherwise) unframed buffalo 
hides weighing 26 pounds or more; (5) wet 
salted cow hides weighing 30 pounds or more; 
(6) normal dry salted cow hides weighing 
22 pounds or more; (7) dry (arsenicated or 
otherwise) framed cow hides weighing 13 
pounds or more; (8) dry (arsenicated or 
otherwise) unframed cow hides weighing 19 
pounds or more. 

Licenses for exporting the following types 
of tanned leather will be freely granted: (1) 
Vegetable-tanned (including East Indian) 
buffalo leather weighing less than 14 pounds 
per hide or 7 pounds per side, and more than 
24 pounds per hide, except East Indian 
tanned buffalo calf weighing less than 4 
pounds per skin; (2) chrome-tanned sole 
leather weighing more than 12 pounds per 
side or more than 24 pounds per hide. 

With respect to all classes of vegetable- 
tanned leather produced from cow hides or 
kips (other than those known as East Indian 
tanned cow and cow calves) weighing 8 
pounds or more as hides and 4 pounds or 
more as sides; also chrome-tanned upper 
leather produced from cow or buffalo hides or 
calf-skins, and chrome-tanned sheepskins, 
export will be allowed up to 100 percent of 
each individual’s average annual exports dur- 
ing the calendar years 1937, 1938, and 1939. 
Holding manufacturers will be allowed to 
export to any permissible destination up to 
50 percent of their production during the 
preceding calendar year. 

Each shipper of footwear (except boots) 
will be allowed to export goods having a 
value equal to his 1941-42 average. Non- 
quota holding manufacturers may be al- 
lowed to export up to 25 percent of their 
production during the preceding calendar 
year. Exports of boots continue to be freely 
allowed. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Febru- 
ary 1, 1947, for previous announcement of 
Hide-and-Skin Regulations. | 


Italy 


Exchange and Finance 


Conversion From Bearer to Registered 
Shares of Italian Stock Securities Cir- 
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culation in the United States.—The dead 
line for converting Italian stock securi- 
ties circulating outside Italy, from bearer 
to registered shares has been further ex- 
tended to June 30, 1947, according to ad- 
vice from the Italian Government. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 


5, 1946, p. 18 for previous extensions of this 
dead line.| 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Surtax on Yarns Replaces “Ad- 
ditional” Tax on Textiles.—A surtax on 
yarns of natural and artificial fibers, 
whether produced in Italy or imported, 
was established by legislative decree No. 
1, of January 3, 1947, published in the 
ordinary supplement to the Gazzetta 
Ufficiale of January 4, 1947, and effective 
from date of publication. 

The new decree, having suppressed 
the 6 percent “addizionale,” as well as 
the manufacturing tax on artificial 
fibers, fixes rates on yarns, expressed in 
lire per kilogram of yarn measuring cer- 
tain meter lengths, or alternatively in lire 
by weight alone. 

For cotton yarns, the new rates run, 
yarn length per kilogram, from 15 lire 
(up to 15,000 meters) to 100 lire (100,000 
meters and over). Linen or hemp yarns 
run from 15 lire (under 7,000 meters) to 
120 lire (30,000 meters and over). Jute 
is taxed at 20 lire per kilogram; silk at 
200 lire, carded silk at 25 lire; sewing 
thread at 150 lire for cotton, 200 for linen, 
100 for hemp, 250 for silk, and 100 for 
artificial fibers. Wool yarn is rated from 
15 lire (per kilogram measuring up to 
6,000 meters) to 120 (30,000 meters and 
over). Continuous filament artificial 
fiber is rated at 120 lire for less than 60 
grams measuring 4,500 meters, and at 100 
lire and 80 lire, respectively, for the same 
length, weighing from 60 up to 125 grams, 
and 125 grams and over. 

Imported fabrics and made-up articles 
manufactured from the yarns subject to 
the tax will be charged an import surtax 
at rates to be established by the Finance 
Minister. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Trade Agreements Con- 
cluded; Existing Agreements Supple- 
mented.—Another series of trade agree- 
ments concluded by the Netherlands and 
some other European countries, as well 
as supplements to existing agreements, 
has been reported recently in Nether- 
lands commercial papers, Swiss official 
documents, and in dispatches from the 
American Embassy at The Hague. 

Netherlands—Switzerland: A new trade 
agreement was signed between repre- 
sentatives of the Netherlands and Swiss 
Governments on December 13, 1946, at 


Berne, Switzerland. It provides for a 
mutual exchange of goods over a period 
of 2 years, beginning January 1, 1947. 
Since it is expected that Netherlands 
shipments will balance Swiss exports to 
the Netherlands, no credit was provided 
for the Netherlands as was in the former 
agreement of November 1945. Accord- 
ing to the Schweizerisches Handelsamts- 
blatt, Berne, December 16, 1946, this fact 
is ample proof of a marked improvement 
in Netherlands economy. 

The agreement envisages a consider- 
able expansion of the existing trade be- 
tween the two countries. Switzerland is 
to furnish the Netherlands and its over- 
sea possessions with a great variety of 
goods, such as textiles, machinery, watch 
movements, dyes, and caustic soda. The 
Netherlands and its oversea possessions 
will ship in exchange seeds, vegetables, 
game, rubber, tin, pig iron, electrotech- 
nical products, and so forth. 

Netherlands-Italy: An agreement sup- 
plementing the original trade agreement 
of August 30, 1946 (see FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, October 5, 1946) was 
concluded by the Netherlands and Italy 
in December 1946. The supplementary 
agreement enlarges the scope of the first 
agreement to include the Netherlands 
oversea possessions. Greater imports 
were provided for Italian tanning agents, 
hemp and hemp fibers, seamless tubes, 
aniline dyestuffs, automobiles, roller 
bearings, machinery, electric motors, 
and insulation material made from por- 
celain. In addition, Italy will ship vege- 
table seeds, agricultural implements for 
the oversea possessions, citrus fruit, 
wines, and vermouth. New quotas were 
established for Italian-made tools, agri- 
cultural machinery, matches, and bicy- 
cles. On the Netherlands side the 
quotas for exports to Italy of breeding 
cattle, potato flour, and electrotechnical 
articles were increased. Furthermore, 
the Netherlands will ship potatoes, spir- 
its, cocoa powder, and products of the 
Indies. 

It was further agreed that in the fu- 
ture Netherlands shipments to _ Italy 
must be counterbalanced by correspond- 
ing Italian shipments to the Nether- 
lands. 

Netherlands—Norway: A new trade 
agreement between the two countries 
was signed on December 17, 1946, to reg- 
ulate the mutual trade for 1947. Each 
country will ship goods amounting to 
90,000,000 Norwegian crowns. (One 
crown equals about $0.20 at the present 
rate of exchange.) Norway will supply 
the Netherlands with raw materials for 
the paper industry, chemical pulp for the 
rayon industry, paper, artificial fertilizer, 
fish oil, pyrite, granite, lumber products, 
and iron and steel alloys. Netherlands 
exports to Norway will consist of seeds, 
flower bulbs, vegetables, liqueurs, super- 
phosphate, tubes, textiles, rayon yarns, 
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chemical and electrotechnical products 
as well as of machinery. The agreement 
became effective as of January 1, 1947. 

Netherlands—Poland: The agreement 
of November 27, 1946, the conclusion of 
which was reported in the Foreign Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of January 18, 1947, con- 
sists of two parts: a trade agreement de- 
termining the kind and quantities of 
goods to be exchanged; and a monetary 
agreement. Trade in each direction will 
amount to about 15,000,000 guilders per 
year. The mutual exports are to bal- 
ance. However, the banks of issue of 
either country will be ready to grant the 
other country a so-called “manipulation 
credit.” 

Polish exports to the Netherlands will 
consist mainly of coal, cotton materials 
for the Netherlands Indies, iron and iron 
products, zinc and zine white, potassium 
salts, glass, work clothes, grass and clover 
seeds. 

Netherlands will supply Poland with 
Philips products, tin, rubber, chemical 
and pharmaceutical products, labora- 
tory equipment, draft horses, breeding 
cattle, herring, coffee, and cocoa. 

The agreement contains an additional 
protocol according to which the Nether; 
lands assumes the responsibility to as- 
sist in the reconstruction of the Polish 
economy, especially in the field of ship- 
building and in the restoration and con- 
struction of harbors and waterways. 
Accordingly, Poland is entitled to buy 
materials from the Netherlands in the 
amount of 30,000,000 guilders, to be paid 
for with Polish coal shipments over a 
period of 3 years. 

It is expected that these agreements 
will substantially increase the volume 
of the two countries’ prewar trade. 

Netherlands-—Denmark: The _ recent 
increase in the volume of trade between 
the two countries led on January 2, 1847, 
to the conclusion of a supplementary 
agreement to the existing agreement of 
April 1, 1946, which is to be in effect 
until April 1, 1947 (see ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, July 13, 1946). 

Additional Danish exports to the 
Netherlands will include seaweed, fur- 
niture, silicon, cattle, fish, plants, and 
machinery, valued at 21,000,000 Danish 
crowns. (One Danish crown’ equals 
about $0.21 at the present rate of ex- 
change.) 

The Netherlands will export to Den- 
mark electrotechnical instruments and 
apparatus, textiles, chemicals, salt, to- 
baceo, varnish, iron, glass and molding 
sand, rayon yarns, machines, apparatus, 
instruments and parts thereof, valued at 
9,000,000 Danish crowns. 

Netherlands—Finland: The scope of 
the existing trade agreement which will 
be in effect until June 1, 1947, was en- 
larged by an agreement of February 1, 
1947. Additional goods, valued at 1,800,- 
000 guilders for each country are to be 
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exchanged, with Finland shipping ply- 
wood, sawn lumber, paper and paper 
products, and the Netherlands supplying 
Finland with seeds, superphosphate, and 
several chemical products. 

Netherlands—Occupied Germany: 
Netherlands Government officials and 
French occupation authorities in Ger- 
many signed a trade agreement at 
Baden-Baden on December 4, 1946. This 
agreement became effective as of Janu- 
ary 20, 1947. Further details are not 
available at present. 

Another agreement was signed with 
Russian occupation authorities in Ger- 
many in October 1946, but its execution 
was delayed by transportation difficul- 
ties. In December 1946, however, the 
first shipments of goods to be exchanged 
took place. The Russian Zone will fur- 
nish the Netherlands 30,000 tons of po- 
tassium nitrate and 23,000 tons of syn- 
thetic nitrate (content 26 percent K.O). 
In exchange, the Netherlands will ship 
to the Russian Zone 60,000 barrels of 
herring of 110 kilograms each, and 20,000 
tons of superphosphate. Exports of the 
latter commodity will help to restore this 
Netherlands industry, according to Neth- 
erlands statements, while the contem- 
plated imports of nitrogen fertilizer will 
supply about 13 percent of the entire 
Netherlands demand. 

Negotiations between Netherlands 
authorities and a combined British- 
American trade commission for occupied 
Germany ended at The Hague on Janu- 
ary 26, 1947. It was decided to establish 
subcommittees to study the problem fur- 
ther. Small quantities of goods to be ex- 
changed were agreed upon and the mode 
of payments for such shipments was 
fixed in a payments agreement, which 
establishes a guilder credit the amount 
of which has not been made public. The 
balance of this account must be paid 
every 3 months in either pounds sterling 
or in dollars, depending upon the wishes 
of the creditor. Lists of goods which 
may be evailable for export in 1947 were 
exchanged and contracts were signed for 
the purchase of German products valued 
at $875,000, mainly dyestuffs and other 
materials urgently needed in the Nether- 
lands. Exports of coffee, tea, chocolate, 
and tobacco to Germany, which were 
considerable before the war, will not take 
place, as a result of the scarcity of for- 
eign exchange in the occupied zones. 

Netherlands — Austria: The _ trade 
agreement between the Netherlands and 
Austria, earlier reported in FoREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of January 18, 1947, 
became effective on January 17, 1947. It 
provides for an exchange of goods within 
a period of 4 months. This period, how- 
ever, may be extended by mutual consent 
of the contracting parties. The agree- 
ment also grants Austria what is, in ef- 
fect, a short term credit for a maximum 


period of 4 months from the actual date 
of shipping, up to a total of 3,000,000 
guilders. 


Northern Ireland 


Economic Conditions 


During the past year Northern Ireland 
experienced a continuation of restraints 
and restrictions imposed during the war 
years, and the country encountered dif- 
ficulty in resuming economic activity on 
a peacetime basis. 

The housing shortage continued to be a 
major problem, and progress in construc- 
tion was much slower than was antici- 
pated. It is estimated that 100,000 new 
homes are necessary if the people are to 
be adequately housed, whereas only 7,000 
new homes are under construction at the 
present time. Slowness in the fulfillment 
of the program was attributed primarily 
to the shortages of building material and 
skilled labor. Real-estate prices con- 
tinued to rise, and operators believe that 
prices will not drop until many more new 
houses become aavilable. Rents for of- 
fices and shops have increased substan- 
tially, and it is reported that at the end 
of the year there was not a vacant shop 
or office in all of Belfast. 


NEW LEGISLATION PROPOSED 


Several new bills were introduced in 
Parliament in 1946, of which the Educa- 
tion Bill and the National Insurance Bill 
are especially worthy of note. The 
former is designed to improve the general 
standard of education and to further the 
education of children from low-income 
families. The National Insurance Bill 
provides a comprehensive State insur- 
ance system, and applies to every person 
between school-leaving age and pension 
age. Provision is made for the payment 
of unemployment, sickness, and mater- 
nity benefits, maternity and children’s 
allowances, and increased widows’ and 
old-age pensions. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Agricultural production was severely 
hampered by rain storms which de- 
stroyed a sizable portion of the fall har- 
vest. However, a record crop of potatoes 
was harvested, and exports of this com- 
modity were substantially increased. 
Flax acreage declined from 80,000 acres 
in 1945 to 36,000 acres in 1946, the result 
of reductions in prices fixed by the Minis- 
try of Supply, and the abolition of the 
acreage subsidy for this crop. Fruit 
crops were reported in good condition, 
and the production of dairy products in- 
creased subStantiaily. 


TRANSPORTATION 


One of the important developments in 
transportation during the past year was 
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the transfer of the air base for Northern 
Ireland from Belfast Harbour Airport at 
Sydenham to Nutts Corner. Reasons for 
the change were the smallness of the 
Sydenham field and the obstacles to 
using it for night flying. 


The Northern Ireland Transport 
Board, a Government-sponsored organ- 
ization with a monopoly as a public car- 
rier by track and bus in Northern Ire- 
land, announced that more than 74,000 
passengers were carried in 1946, while 
gross receipts from all operations 
amounted to $11,616000 as compared 
with $11,299,000 in 1945. Railways were 
in a period of transition in 1946, and 
during the year the companies restored 
some of the passenger excursion facili- 
ties withdrawn during the war. Passen- 
ger fares were increased by 1212 percent 
during 1946. 


INDUSTRY AND COM MERCE 


Before the war Northern Ireland de- 
pended largely on its two main branches 
of business—linen and shipbuilding—as 
the backbone of its industry. The Gov- 
ernment, in framing a policy designed to 
facilitate the postwar expansion and de- 
velopment of industry, is now encourag, 
ing the broadening of the industrial base 
by a greater degree of diversification of 
industry and the wider dispersal of en- 
terprise through the country. In carry- 
ing out this policy the Government has 
actively cooperated in the establishment 
of 150 industrial undertakings engaged 
in 120 different lines of manufacture, 
many of which though complementary, 
are not entirely inter-related, and few of 
which have previously been Carried on in 
Northern Ireland. 

However, shipbuilding continued to be 
the leading industry, and during 1946 14 
vessels, with a gross tonnage of 125,000 
tons were launched in the Belfast ship- 
yards, while naval tonnage of 30,000 
brought the total to 155,000 tons. In 
addition, there was considerable carry 
forward of vessels launched in the pre- 
ceding year, and throughout 1946 the 
fitting-out wharves were crowded. 

Statistics of Northern Ireland’s linen 
trade in the first 11 months of 1946 place 
exports at approximately $53,538,000 
which is considerably larger than exports 
in previous years. Linen-cloth prices at 
the close of 1946 were about 300 percent 
above 1938 prices. Figures showing the 
destination of Northern Ireland’s linen 
exports are not available, but its linen 
goods now rank second in the list of all 
United Kingdom exports to the United 
States. 

FINANCE 


The budget introduced in the House of 
Commons by the Minister of Finance 
showed an estimated revenue of $206,- 
656,560 and an expenditure of $115,465,- 
560 for the financial year which began 
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April 1, 1946. Northern Ireland’s contri- 
bution to the Imperial] Exchequer will be 
$90,787,500 as compared with $139.- 
207,500 in 1945-46. Since 1939 Northern 
Ireland has contributed more than $750.- 
000,000 to the Imperial Treasury. 


LABOR AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


There was comparatively little fluctu- 
ation in 1946 in the number of persons 
registered for employment at the labor 
exchanges in Northern Ireland. The 
monthly average number of unemployed 
was approximately 30,000. Approxi- 
mately 8 percent of the total population 
was unemployed in 1946 as compared 
with 6 percent in 1945 and 22 percent at 
the beginning of the war. A strike of 
1,400 bank employees for better pay for 
male workers, a more speedy method for 
negotiations, and better pay and pen- 
sions for female workers closed all banks 
in Northern Ireland from July 12 to 
August 19. 


Paraguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cocoa Butter: Duty-Free Importation 
Authorized and Import Controls Estab- 
lished.—Cocoa butter to be used in the 
manufacture of chocolates, candies, and 
similar products may be imported into 
Paraguay free of duty and surtaxes in a 
quantity to be set annually by the Minis- 
try of Industry and Commerce, subject 
to an import permit, according to decree- 
law No. 17,652, dated January 29, 1947. 


Republic of the 
Philippines 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Requirement for Consular Invoices 
Suspended.—The requirement for con- 
sular invoices covering shipments from 
the United States to the Philippines has 
been suspended for 60 days beginning 
February 24, 1947, according to informa- 
tion received from the Philippine Em- 
bassy in Washington. The certification 
of commercial invoices by Philippine 
consuls general in San Francisco and 
New York and at the Philippine Embassy 
was inaugurated in December 1946, at 
a charge of $1 each for the required five 
copies. 

The suspension of consular invoices 
does not affect the requirement for cer- 
tificates of origin on invoices covering 
shipments to the Philippines. Reports 
from the American Embassy in Manila 
state that the Philippine Collector of 
Customs has at no time insisted on the 
use of consular invoices, but shipments 
from the United States must be accom- 


panied by duly notarized certificates of 
origin. Appropriate forms for ship- 
ments of wholly United States articles 
and for United States articles containing 
foreign materials, were published in For. 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, January 25, 
1947, page 33. 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tobacco: Funds For Purchase Again 
Blocked.—Tobacco was removed from 
the list of specified products for the pur- 
chase of which blocked funds of foreigy 
ownership may be used, by decree No. 
3/4839 of October 19, 1946, published in 
the Turkish Official Gazette No. 6452 of 
November 12. 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 7, 1946, for previous announcement on 
blocked funds.| 

Figs, Hazel Nuts, and Mohair: Release 
of Blocked Funds.—Figs, waste of figs. 
hazel nuts, in the shell or shelled (1945 
crop), and mohair (‘regardless of the 
year gathered) were added to the list of 
specified products for the purchase of 
which blocked funds of foreign owner- 
ship may be used, by decree No. 3/4211 
of May 20, 1946, published in the Official 
Gazette of June 1, amending the Law for 
the Protection of Turkish Currency. 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 7, 1947, for earlier announcement on 
blocked funds.| 

Import Unions Abolished. — Import 
unions, which were established in Turkey 
by decrees No. 2/13019 and No. 2/13220 of 
March 5 and April 3, 1940, were abolished 
by decree No. 3/4888 of November 2, 
1946, issued by the Council of Munisters, 
and published in the Official Gazette No 
6458 of November 19. 

|For previous announcement concerning 
import unions, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEK- 
LY Of May 24, 1941.| 

Tea: Monopoly Duties Reduced.—Ef- 
fective January 1, 1947, monopoly duties 
collected in Turkey on tea were fixed at 
a minimum of 300 and a maximum of 500 
piasters per kilogram, by decree No. 
3/4889 of November 2, 1946, issued by the 
Ministry of Customs and Monopolies, in 
accordance with article 3 of law No. 4223 
establishing a Government monopoly on 
tea, and published in the Official Gazette 
of November 23. 

The previous range of monopoly duties 
on tea was from 750 to 1,000 piasters per 
kilogram. 

{See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 19, 1942, for announcement of 
monopoly. | 





Approximately 1,839,750 pounds of 
dry abaca fiber were produced in Hon- 
duras during the first 6 months of 1946. 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Beverages 


PRODUCTION OF BARLEY, MALT, AND Hops, 
MeExIco 


Production of brewers’ barley in 
Mexico during 1946 is estimated at ap- 
proximately 20,000 metric tons. Con- 
sumption for the period July 1946 to 
August 1947 is estimated at 40,000 metric 
tons. This leaves a deficit of 20,000 
metric tons which will need to be im- 
ported. In addition, malt requirements 
during the period July 1946 to August 
1947, are estimated at 12,000 metric tons. 

The Mexican brewing industry depends 
entirely on imported supplies of hops. 
Experimental plantings of hops have 
proved unsuccessful. An estimated 980 
metric tons of hops are needed for the 
year ending July 1947. : 


Chemicals 


FERTILIZER OUTPUT CURTAILED, AUSTRIA 


The outlook in Austria for an improve- 
ment in fertilizer supplies is less favor- 
able than previously reported. The ni- 
trogen plant at Linz, which began opera- 
tions in July 1946 and was expected to 
furnish the country’s nitrate require- 
ments, is being forced to suspend opera- 
tions because of the lack of coal. 


MANUFACTURE OF CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, 
BULGARIA 


In Bulgaria there are 82 plants manu- 
facturing chemicals and allied products 
and employing 17,300 workers. The soap 
industry is the largest in the group. 


COORDINATION OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, 
FRANCE 


The French Minister of Industrial Pro- 
duction has issued an order establishing 
a committee for the coordination of the 
chemical industry. The order appears to 
give wide authority to the Ministry for 
the exercise of considerable control over 
State, national, and privately operated 
chemical, fertilizer, and allied industries, 
with reference to plant modernization, 
production, and research activities, and 
related matters. 


FERTILIZER SUPPLY LIMITED, GREECE 


The 1946 crops in Greece received about 
38,000 metric tons of fertilizers. Sup- 
plies for potatoes and vegetables were 
Sufficient, but the grain crop received 
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only a limited amount. Mixing by do- 
mestic plants is still at a low rate because 
of the lack of raw materials. 

Although the arrival of nitrogenous 
fertilizers has been delayed, about 70,000 
tons are expected to be distributed during 
the winter. 


SITUATION IN ITALY 


The over-all war damage to Italian 
chemical and pharmaceutical plants is 
estimated at 10 to 15 percent, the amount 
varying considerably from plant to 
plant. At the end of the war, however, 
productive capacity was said to be more 
than sufficient to meet normal needs. 

The demand for printing ink in Italy 
has increased considerably because of 
the development of the printing indus- 
try, and production of ink shows an up- 
ward trend. 

Although the ink industry’s capacity 
is sufficient to cover domestic needs and 
provide a substantial surplus for ex- 
port, inadequate supplies of raw mate- 
rials are holding back production to a 
level which at present covers only the 
domestic market. Colorings formerly 
imported from Germany and linseed oil 
from India have not been obtainable, so 
that ink manufacturers have had to use 
domestic materials which cannot be sup- 
plied in the desired quality and quantity. 
Linseed oil made in Italy has reached 
such high prices that production costs 
are adversely affected. 


PERU AS A MARKET FOR ITALIAN PRODUCTS 


Although Peru has not been an im- 
portant customer for Italy’s chemical 
products in the past, these materials are 
among those which Italian industry 
hopes to export to the Peruvian market. 
An Italian mission now in Peru is study- 
ing the possibilities for developing sales 
of these and other commodities. 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE, MEXxICo 


The Mexican chemical industry re- 
ported a good year in 1946 in both import 
and production activities. Domestic 
production, however, was frequently 
hampered by lack of raw materials, while 
high-cost ‘“‘war-born” industries felt the 
effects of foreign competition. 

Although the volume of output showed 
an upward trend in the second half of 
the year, a perceptible decline was evi- 
dent in November and December. The 
drop was partly seasonal but was prin- 
cipally the result of shortages of basic 


materials such as soda ash, pigments, 
glycerin, fats, chlorates, and phosphates. 

The trade anticipates a favorable year 
in 1947. Domestic markets are expected 
to continue strong and probably will ab- 
sorb the greater part of the total output 
of the industry. The export market, al- 
though of small importance, may be af- 
fected by competition from the United 
States and Europe. 


CAUSTIC-SODA IMPORTS, PORTUGAL 


Portuguese imports of caustic soda 
dropped to 800 metric tons, worth $81,- 
640, in the first half of 1946. In the like 
period of 1945, they totaled 3,615 tons, 
valued at $375,240. 


PROSPECTS FOR DEVELOPING SEAWEED 
INDUSTRY (SCOTLAND) U. K. 


The Scottish Seaweed Research Asso- 
ciation plans to spend £20,000 annually 
in the next 5 years, according to its direc- 
tor. The results of extensive tests of 
harvesting and drying methods, sched- 
uled to begin in North Usit during 
February, will determine whether a 
processing factory is to be established 
there. 


ARRIVAL OF POTASH SHIPMENTS DELAYED, 
im * 


Because of delays in the arrival of 
potash shipment: in the United King- 
dom, manufacturers may not be able to 
meet all demands for an extensively used 
mixture which has a high potash content, 
some plants having had temporarily to 
cease production of it, according to the 
Ministry of Agriculture and the Board 
of Trade. 

Farmers are being urged, for the 
present. to accept mixtures containing a 
lower percentage of potash and then 
make up their potash ration by later 
purchases of the muriate. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Exports of coffee from the Dominican 
Republic in 1946 totaled 14,354,765 kilo- 
grams (1. kilogram=2.2046 pounds), 
valued at $5,421,666, as compared with 
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18,252,340 kilograms, valued at $4,880,054 
in 1945. 

Exports of coffee destined for the 
United States are reported to be shipped 
in increasing quantities to the southern 
ports of Jacksonville, Fla., and New Or- 
leans, La., and, in lesser quantities, to 
New York City. 

At the end of the coffee year (Septem- 
ber 1946) there were 95 coffee-hulling 
mills operating in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, according to the Commission for the 
Defense of Coffee and Cacao. During 
the coffee year 1945-46 the Commission 
distributed 105 small ““despulpadora” ma- 
chines. It is claimed by some dealers 
that the quality of coffee has deteriorated 
because the producers have used the 
small machines where there was insuffi- 
cient water for washing the coffee. 


Fish and Products 


ANNUAL CATCH AND CONSUMPTION, 
PORTUGAL 


In the first 6 months of 1946 Portugal’s 
total fish catch, including sardines (but 
not including codfish, which is treated as 
a separate item), amounted to 71,698 
metric tons, according to official figures, 
as compared with 66,930 tons for the 
corresponding period of 1945. 

There were 56 vessels in the codfish 
fleet which cleared for the banks in April 
and May 1946, as compared with 50 in 
1945. The codfish catch is reported to 
be only slightly below the record quan- 
tity of 1945-46 or 33,368 metric tons dry 
basis. As normal consumption in Portu- 
gal is estimated at about 74,000 metric 
tons and catches by the home fleet are 
far below requirements, imports are 
sought, but these have been strictly con- 
trolled during the war period and are 
still subject to international allocation. 
In the first half of 1946 imports amounted 
to 6,026 metric tons, as compared with 
5,348 tons in the corresponding period of 
1945. In the years immediately before 
the war these imports averaged annually 
about 50,000 metric tons. 


Fruits and Vegetables 
POTATO PRODUCTION AND EXPorTS, EIRE 


Eire’s 1946 potato crop is estimated at 
about 3,000,000 long tons, or approxi- 
mately the same as in 1945. Except for 
about 11,000 long tons set aside for ex- 
port as seed, it is believed that all avail- 
able supplies will be needed for home 
consumption. 

There were no imports of potatoes in 
the first 9 months of 1946. 

Exports of potatoes ‘(excluding seed 
potatoes) in the first 9 months of 1946 
totaled 80,395 hundredweight (1 hun- 
dredweight=112 pounds) valued at 
£54,667, as compared with 10806 hun- 
dredweight worth £10,359 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1945. Seed potatoes 
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exported amounted to 78,592 hundred- 
weight valued at £41,014 in the first 9 
months of 1946, as compared with 75,333 
hundredweight valued at £34,902 in the 
corresponding period of 1945. 

The Irish Department of Agriculture 
believes there will be enough potatoes on 
hand to meet home requirements until 
early varieties become available in the 
summer of 1947. 


BANANA EXPORTS, ECUADOR 


During January 1947 exports of ba- 
nanas from Ecuador totaled 152,946 
stems, of which 94,759 went to the United 
States, 57,587 to Chile, and 600 to Peru. 
In January 1946, only 48,802 stems were 
exported, 46,002 going to Chile and 2,780 
to Peru. 

Exports of bananas from Ecuador in 
1946 amounted to 1,305,140 stems, as 
compared with 883,269 stems in 1945. 
In 1946, 432,615 stems, or about 33 per- 
cent of the total banana exports, went 
to the United States, whereas in 1945 all 
Ecuadoran banana exports went to Chile 
and Peru. 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 


MEXICco 


Production of fresh winter vegetables 
in Mexico for export to the United States 
during the 1946-47 season is expected to 
exceed the 1945-46 output. Production 
of tomatoes and peppers, the two princi- 
pal crops, probably will show an increase 
from 125,000 and 10,000 metric tons, re- 
spectively, in 1945-46, to 135,000 and 
21,000 metric tons in 1946-47. The acre- 
age of green peas planted this season in 
Sinaloa and Sonora was below the 
1945-46 plantings, and it is estimated 
that winter production of this vegetable 
will decline from 8,000 metric tons in 
1945-46 to 7,000 tons during the present 
season. 

The quantity of fresh vegetables ex- 
ported will depend largely on transpor- 
tation facilities. 

Mexico’s export surplus of chickpeas 
(garbanzos) from the 1945-46 harvest is 
estimated at 40,000 metric tons. Exports 
were negligible by the end of October 
1946, but it is reported that in Novem- 
ber large quantities began to move out 
of the country to Cuba, Spain, and 
Puerto Rico. The amount to be shipped 
to Cuba under the terms of the sugar- 
purchase agreement has been reduced 
from 20,000 metric tons, originally stipu- 
lated in the agreement, to 14,000 metric 
tons. Reports from the trade indicate 
that about 13,000 metric tons will be 
shipped to Spain and 2,000 to Puerto 
Rico. The latter country also will re- 
ceive 900 metric tons from the 1944—45 
crop. 

Mexico’s 1946-47 garlic crop is esti- 
mated to be about 10 percent below the 
7,941 metric tons harvested in the pre- 
ceding crop year. The exportable sur- 


plus for the period August 1946 to July 
1947 is estimated at 4,000 metric tons 
but, with favorable prices, quantities ex. 
ported may exceed that amount. 


SEED POTATOES IMPORTED, MExico 


The 1946 potato crop in Mexico is of. 
ficially estimated at 123,616 metric tons 
as compared with 126,838 metric tons in 
1945. Quantities of potatoes imported 
for use as seed, as well as for consump. 
tion in border communities, have jp. 
creased in recent months, and it is be- 
lieved that imports during the period 
August 1946 to July 1947 will approxi- 
mate 5,000 metric tons. 


Sugars and Products 
PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, IRAN 


Production of refined sugar in Iran in 
the year 1945-46 amounted to 20,042 
metric tons, as compared with 23,188 
metric tons in 1944—45. 

In the current crop year, 1946-47. 
growing conditions for sugar beets have 
been good, and prospects are that total 
refined sugar production will reach 27,000 
metric tons. 

A total supply of 90,000 tons of sugar 
per annum is required to provide an 
average ration of 500 grams per month 
per person. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, MEXICO 


Production of refined sugar in the cur- 
rent season in Mexico is unofficially esti- 
mated at 420,000 metric tons. 

Imports of sugar from August through 
December 1946 are estimated at approxi- 
mately 50,000 metric tons, and it is be- 
lieved that at least 20,000 tons will be 
imported during the first 7 months of 
1947, bringing total imports for the pe- 
riod August 1946 through July 1947 to 
70,000 metric tons. 

At the middle of January the supply 
situation was still tight in most districts 
of Mexico but was expected to improve 
as supplies from the present grinding 
season became available 


Fuel G 
ue rAS 
COMPLETION OF NEw PIPE LINE, U.S.S.R. 


Completion in the U. S. S. R. of a 25- 
kilometer pipe line between Grozny and 
the natural-gas deposit near the village 
of Pravoberezhnoye ‘(on the Terek River) 
is reported by the Soviet press. A 
workers’ settlement in Grozny was the 
first to benefit from the new pipe line 
for the use of natural gas in heating. 


( ‘ aia | P " | ts 
yvenera roducts 
EXPORTS OF CONTAINERS, NICARAGUA 


Exports of cylinders, drums, and empty 
tanks from Nicaragua during October 
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1946 totaled 70,481 kilograms valued at 
$5,208, compared with 32,099 kilograms 
valued at $7670 during the preceding 
month, and 24,263 kilograms valued at 
$4,910 during October 1945. 


FLuorescenT Lamps To Be TESTED FOR 
STREET LIGHTING, ARGENTINA 


Experiments in the lighting of streets 
with fluorescent lamps is called for by 
the mayor of Buenos Aires, according to 
the foreign press. Tests are to be made 
on several downtown blocks. 

If these experiments prove successful, 
a tremendous expansion of the market 
for lamps of United States manufacture 
will take place. Virtually all fluorescent 
lamps in use in Argentina now come from 
the United States. 


ImporTS OF RADIO-RECEIVER SETS, GOLD 
COAST 


Imports of radio receivers into Gold 
Coast during the first 9 months of 1946 
totaled 417, valued at £6,182 (1 English 
pound=$4.03 United States currency), 
compared with 269 sets valued at £3,199 
in the corresponding period of 1945. 

Imports of radio parts and accessories 
during the period were valued at £921 
in 1946 and £6,651 in 1945. 


ELECTIC-HEATER PRODUCTION, U. K. 


Average monthly production of electric 
heaters in the United Kingdom during 
the third quarter 1946 was 217,700 units, 
according to the British press. Although 
this was below the rate for the preceding 
quarter, it was five times the quantity 
produced in the corresponding period 
of 1945 and almost twice the 1937 esti- 
mated output. 

Most of the heaters produced—190,200 
per month—were for the home market. 


FURNITURE MANUFACTURE, REPUBLIC OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 


The manufacture of rattan furniture 
in the Philippines has expanded far be- 
yond its prewar dimensions. The num- 
ber of manufacturers operating at the 
end of 1946 is estimated at 25, and the 
value of monthly production is placed at 
between 400,000 and 500,000 pesos. (1 
Philippine peso -$0.50 U. S. currency.) 
Before the war the annual production of 
Seven or eight manufacturers did not 
exceed 750,000 pesos in value. 

Approximately half of the total pro- 
duction is exported. The largest manu- 
facturing concern exports about two- 
thirds of its output, mainly to Hawaii and 
the United States. It is shipped in a 
knocked-down condition and assembled 
by the importer. 

Some manufacturers cater to the 
domestic market, where there exists a 
great demand for furniture as a result 
of destruction during the war. Several 
new companies were organized primarily 
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to bid for United States Army and Navy 
contracts, and these probably will not 
remain permanently in the business. 


Iron and Steel 


U. K.’s OvutTPuT OF STEEL 


Production of 12,700,000 tons of steel 
in the United Kingdom in 1946 was re- 
ported in the British press. This repre- 
sents an increase of about 1,000,000 tons 
from the output of the preceding year. 

The production goal for 1947 is be- 
tween 13,000,000 and 13,500,000 tons, 
with a limit, under most favorable con- 
ditions, of 13,750,000 tons. 








UNESCO Plans Amazon 
Research 


Among the projects conceived and 
acted upon by UNESCO at its December 
meeting in Paris was one which the Brit- 
ish delegate said would bring “ta Tennes- 
see Valley Authority to the darker valleys 
of South America.” It was agreed in the 
conference that an international scien- 
tific commission will go to Belem, Brazil, 
as soon as possible to investigate the great 
valley of the Amazon. 

It is proposed to establish a research 
institute for the area in agreement and 
with the active cooperation of the Ama- 
zon countries: Brazil, Colombia, Bolivia. 
Ecuador, Peru. and Venezuela. Britain, 
the United States. France. and the Neth- 
erlands will also be represented in this 
scientific mission. 








Lumber and 
Products 


NEW SAWMILL IN SASKATCHEWAN, 
CANADA 


A $100,000 high-utilization sawmill is 
under construction at Reserve (south of 
Hudson Bay Junction), Saskatchewan, 
Canada, reports a Dominion publica- 
tion. The mill is being built under 
terms of an agreement between the 
Saskatchewan government and the lum- 
ber company, whereby the Crown will 
receive 15,000,000 board feet of timber. 


PRODUCTION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


Lumber production of mills on the 
coast of British Columbia, Canada, was 
estimated at about 1,242,000,000 board 
feet during the first 11 months of 1946, 
compared with 1,260,000,000 board feet 
in the corresponding period of 1945, ac- 
cording to a Canadian trade journal. 
This estimate was based on production 


figures of the British Columbia Lumber 
and Shingle Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, whose mills were responsible for 
the production of approximately 828,- 
257,000 board feet during the first 11 
months of 1946, representing about two- 
thirds of the lumber cut in the coastal 
region. 


FELLING AT LOW RATE IN FINLAND 


Finland’s felling program, which calls 
for the cutting of 53,000,000 cubic meters 
of wood during the year ending June 
1947, is behind schedule, according to 
the Finnish press. Only 19,500,000 cubic 
meters, which represented 37 percent of 
the total, had been cut during the first 
half of the season. The work should 
have been at least 48 percent completed 
at that point. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


COMBINES USED IN THRESHING AND BALING 
STRAW, NETHERLANDS 


Combines to thresh and bale straw are 
used in the Netherlands by farmers who 
wish to salvage the straw with a mini- 
mum expenditure for labor. 

The demand for threshers has been 
met in the last few years by Dutch man- 
ufacturers. A number of English and 
German machines are still in use, how- 
ever. The balers are separate machines 
behind the threshers. The threshing 
machine is driven by a tractor or elec- 
trical motor and the baler is driven from 
a power take-off on the threshing ma- 
chine. 

When the straw is destined for straw- 
board factories it is necessary to use 
balers that press the straw into wire- 
bound bales of about 110 pounds, which 
are easy to handle and transport. 

The broad-straw thresher in use in 
southern and eastern regions of the Neth- 
erlands has a drum usually 67-71 inches 
wide and a diameter 144-1534 inches. 
The straw, which enters the machine par- 
allel to the drum, is damaged only 
slightly. Usually there is only one 
shaker, which hangs on springs. A short- 
straw riddle is under the shaker. The 
seed goes over the riddle and enters an 
elevator. These small threshers have 
only one blower (fitted on the axle of 
the drum) and two canals. One canal 
goes to the bottom of the machine and 
sorts the seed after it has been thrown 
up by the elevator. These threshers have 
a capacity of about 550-1,650 pounds of 
wheat an hour. The machines generally 
are used with a straw binder, which binds 
the straw in the same manner as an ordi- 
nary grain binder. Each sheaf gets two 
ties. German-made threshers predomi- 
nate. 
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Some of the medium and large thresh- 
ers have wide drums and a capacity of at 
least 3,300 pounds of wheat an hour. In 
addition to the threshing machines with 
the wide drum, there are the “long-straw 
threshing machines” which have a ca- 
pacity up to 8,250 pounds of wheat an 
hour and usually do a good job of cleaning 
and sorting the seed. 

Additional information is available in 
the Machinery and Metals Division of 
the Office of International Trade. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


WATER SUPPLY INCREASED BY USE OF 
MODERN EQUIPMENT, U. S. S. R. 


Modern well-digging equipment has 
been used to increase the water supply of 
the city of Yakutsk in northern Siberia, 
U.S. S. R., where a well 350 meters below 
the surface was cut through a 216-meter 
layer of permafrost. Earlier attempts 
to penetrate the permafrost were unsuc- 
cessful. 

A compressor is used to pump water to 
the surface, the Soviet press reports. 


PETROLEUM FUMPS BEING PRODUCED, 
U.S. 5S. R. 


Deep-well pumps for the petroleum in- 
dustry are being produced by a plant at 
Sarapul (Udmurt A. S.S. R.), and 400 of 
these pumps have been shipped to eastern 
regions of the Soviet Union, according to 
the Soviet press. Production of a large- 
diameter oil-well drill in the near future 
is planned. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


TRADE IN IPECAC UNDER CONTROL, BRAZIL 


No licenses are being granted in Brazil 
for exports of ipecac, since domestic pro- 
duction is insufficient to meet demands 
of both domestic and foreign markets. 
In 1946, the total quantity traded was 
estimated at about 60,000 kilograms, 
compared with slightly more than 40,000 
in the preceding year. 

Until 1944, trade in ipecac in Brazil 
was carried on through normal channels. 
In that year, however, control of the 
purchase and sale of this root was given 
to the Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil, which was authorized to 
delegate its trading activities to private 
firms, to set prices, to establish quotas 
which authorized firms must furnish 
manufacturing consumers, and to con- 
trol shipments abroad by export licenses. 

In actual practice, the Export-Import 
Department of the Bank of Brazil does 
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not enter into physical trading opera- 
tions. Buying and selling powers have 
been delegated to 31 firms in the princi- 
pal producing areas. These concerns 
buy the ipecac in the interior at prices 
set by the control authority and, ac- 
cording to recent reports, are permitted 
to sell only to various laboratories pro- 
ducing emetine. Consumptinon quotas 
have been fixed for the laboratories, 
since only limited quantities of raw ma- 
terial are available. 


COLOMBIA PRODUCES SHARK-LIVER OIL AND 
SHIPS SHARK LIVERS 


Annual production of shark-liver oil 
in Colombia is reportedly about 1,000 
kilograms. In 1945 about 10 tons of 
shark livers, valued at 14,127 pesos, were 
exported to the United States. 


FRENCH EXPENDITURES FOR IMPORTS OF 
MEDICINALS 


The French import program for the 
first half of 1947 includes expenditures of 
$15,000,000 for such medicinals as gland- 
ular products, opotherapic powders and 
extracts, vegetable drugs, and other 
products of animal or vegetable origin. 
The distribution of these commodities 
is being controlled by the Ministry of 
Public Health. 


GREEK OUTPUT OF PHARMACEUTICALS 
INCREASING 


The manufacture of pharmaceuticals 
was the only industry in Greece register- 
ing gains in production during December 
1946. In that month, output was 75 per- 
cent of prewar levels, compared with 65 
percent in November. 


DIRECT IMPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
STREPTOMYCIN, PERU 


The importation and distribution of 
streptomycin directly by commercial or- 
ganizations was recently authorized in 
Peru. These activities were formerly 
channeled through the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Health. The sale of this medicinal is 
now subject only to a physician’s pre- 
scription, approved by the Drug Control 
Commission. 


Cop-LiIVER-OIL SuPPLY INCREASED, U. K. 


The supply of cod-liver oil in Great 
Britain has increased sufficiently to allow 
manufacturers to revert to their branded 
products for feeding purposes, and as of 
December 31, 1946, the manufacture of 
“Ministry of Food” cod-liver-oil mixtures 
was discontinued. 

Licenses are still required for manu- 
facturing or packing veterinary oil, ac- 
cording to recent reports. Furthermore, 
the prohibition of processing and pack- 
ing emulsions for feeding purposes con- 
tinues in effect. 





Paints and 
Pigments 


DEVELOPMENTS IN INDUSTRY AND IMPorTs 
AUSTRALIA 


During the war, 11 new paint factories 
were established in Australia. The in- 
dustry was largely engaged in Meeting 
heavy military demands, and it produced 
aircraft, vehicle, ammunition, and tank 
finishes, camouflage paints, marine 
paints, and a number of items for indus- 
trial use. 

In the reconversion period, attention 
has been given to the manufacture of 
improved products for domestic and in- 
dustrial consumers. Further expansion 
of the industry is planned, but factories 
are not operating at capacity because of 
shortages of raw materials. 

The volume of imports of paint and 
varnish dropped substantially during the 
war because of the difficulty in obtaining 
products from abroad and also because of 
the limitation on imports from nonster- 
ling areas. Value did not decline as 
much, however, owing to increased costs, 


IMPORTS OF PAINTS AND INKS, PORTUGAL 


Portugal's imports of prepared paints 
and inks in the first half of 1846, amount- 
ing to 382 metric tons worth $1,028 480, 
increased slightly in volume but almost 
doubled in value over those in the like 
period of 1945. In January-June 1945, 
imports of these materials totaled 350 
tons, valued at $539,960. 


Petroleum 
and Products 


IMPORT QUOTA ANNOUNCED BY ARGENTINA 


Argentine import quotas for petroleum 
and products during the first quarter of 
1947 have been established as follows (in 
metric tons unless otherwise stated): 
Crude oil, 400,000; fuel oil, Diesel oil, and 
gas oil, 600,000: gasoline and solvents, 
30,000 cubic meters; kerosene, 10,000 
cubic meters; {ubricating oils, 2,509; 
asphalt, 150; lubricating grease, 40; 
paraffin, 2,200: petrolatum, 300: oil of 
turpentine, 50,000 liters 


ARGENTINE FIVE-YEAR PLAN FOR GAS 
INDUSTRY 


Natural gas will account for 82 percent 
of all gas consumed in Argentina by the 
end of 1951, according to the 5-year plan 
announced for the gas industry. At the 
present time most of the gas consumed is 
manufactured from imported coal. The 
plan calls for the construction of a gas 
pipe line from the oilfields at Comodoro 
Rivadavia to Buenos Aires by 1949. Bids 
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have already been invited. It also pro- 
vides for a total expenditure of 271,000,- 
000 pesos, an increase from 330,000 to 
700,000 in the number of gas consumers, 
and a reduction in the price of gas from 
27 cents to 15 cents per cubic meter. 


EXPLORATORY ACTIVITY IN MEXICO 


Petrdleos Mexicanos plans to extend 
its exploratory activities to several new 
areas in order to overcome the threat of 
an oil shortage unless new fields are dis- 
covered. It will be granted a concession 
to drill in the municipality of Ojinga, 
State of Chihuahua, and is conducting 
preliminary geological explorations in 
Lower California, near San Lazaro. 

An oil well in a new field was recently 
brought in by Petrdleos Mexicanos in the 
northern part of the State of Veracruz. 
Although a test run has not been made 
on the well, known as Tlacolula No. 7, 
indications are that it will bring in a sub- 
stantial flow of oil. 


MEXICAN TETRAETHYL-LEAD PLANT CLOSED 


The tetroethyl lead plant at Atzcapot- 
zalco in Mexico’s Federal District has 
been shut down, apparently because it 
was considered unprofitable to operate. 


POLAND’S FRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


Poland produced 705,000 barrels of 
crude petroleum during the first 10 
months of 1946. Of the 29 deevlopment 
wells drilled during the period, 21 were 
oil producers and 8 were dry holes. 
There was no exploratory drilling. 

Imports of petroleum and products 
into Poland during the January-Octo- 
ber period amounted to 2,636,000 barrels, 
and comprised the following products, 
shown in thousands of barrels: Crude 
petroleum, 96; aviation gasoline, 64; 
motor fuel, 1,201; kerosene, 668; distil- 
late and Diesel oil, 492; lubricating oils, 
115. 

SHARP INCREASES IN ETHIOPIA’S IMPORTS 

Imports of petroleum products into 
Ethiopia during 1946 are compared here 
with similar imports during 1945 (shown 
parenthetically), in barrels: Gasoline, 
52,290 (39590): kerosene, 13,990 
(10,974); gas oil, 56,839 (35,587); fuel 
oil, 310 (none); and lubricating oils and 
greases, 768 long tons (574). 


SOVIET OuTPUT MOUNTS 


Production of crude petroleum in the 
U.S. S. R. during 1946 was 12 percent 
greater than during 1945, and totaled 
166 827,000 barrels, according to a com- 
muniqué of the State Planning Com- 
mission. 

Bo.Livia’s NEw WELLS 

Three producing oil wells were com- 
pleted in Bolivia during 1946, one in the 
Camiri field and two at Sanandita. The 
total number of feet drilled was 15,072; 
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there were seven uncompleted wells 
drilling at the end of the year. 


MADAGASCAR’S PURCHASES 


Imports of petroleum products into 
Madagascar during the first 11 months 
of 1946 were (in metric tons): Gasoline, 
118; kerosene, 20; lubricants, 12; gas oil, 
22; road oil, 12. 


Shipbuilding 
PROGRESS AT YARDS IN U.S. S. R. 


A large shipbuilding and repair yard 
under construction on the right bank of 
the Volga, 12 kilometers from Astrakhan, 
is expected to be in full operation by mid 
1947. The Soviet press states that this 
yard will have accommodations for the 
repair of up to 30 river vessels including 
the largest Volga barges. 

At the partly restored Strelna ship- 
building yard (near Leningrad), tug con- 
struction is progressing while the yard is 
being restored. The first 150-horse- 
power tugboat built up this yard was 
launched late in 1946. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


CEYLON’s EXPORTS OF CINNAMON OIL 

Ceylon’s exports of cinnamon-leaf oil 
increased to 526,895 ounces, valued at 
210,756 rupees, in the first half of 1946, 
from 314,112 ounces, with a value of 
108,006 rupees, in the like months of 
1945. Total exports of this oil in 1945 
were 729,592 ounces, valued at 253,423 
rupees, of which the United States took 
141,888 ounces, worth 49,660 rupees. No 
cinnamon-leaf oil was shipped to the 
United States during the first half of 
1946. 

Ceylon exported a total of 7,296 ounces 
of cinnamon-bark oil, valued at 47,542 
rupees in the first 6 months of 1946, 
against 4,188 ounces, with a value of 21,- 
863 rupees, in the comparable period of 
1945. The United States was a market 
for 2,320 ounces, valued at 15,360 rupees, 
in the first half of 1946, compared with 
1,400 ounces, worth 8,814 rupees, during 
the corresponding months of 1945. Of 
total exports of cinnamon-bark oil in 
1945, amounting to 6,912 ounces, with a 
value of 37,185 rupees, 2,600 ounces, 
valued at 15,755 rupees, were shipped to 
the United States. 


ESSENTIAL OILS EXPORTED BY HONG KONG 


Hong Kong’s declared exports of es- 
sential oils to the United States in the 
4-month period ended December 1946 
included 725,620 pounds of aniseed oil, 
valued at $434,764; 61,369 pounds of cam- 
phor oil, with a value of $24,919; 68,460 


pounds of cassia oil, worth $129,082, and 
8,494 pounds of ho oil, with a value of 
$9,227. 


Raw MATERIALS FOR ITALIAN SOAP 
INDUSTRY IN SHORT SUPPLY 


Production of soap in Italy at the end 
of December 1946 was reported at only 
30 percent of the prewar rate, a low level 
in comparison with almost all other Ital- 
ian industries, states the Italian press. 
This figure included only “qualified” soap 
plants, and not those established during 
emergency periods. 

Serious difficulties continued in the 
field of raw materials. Some basic prod- 
ucts made in Italy, such as caustic soda 
and sodium carbonate, continued in short 
supply. Imports of fats, subject to 
license, were arriving in Italy in small 
quantities, some of which were imported 
by UNRRA, but not for industrial uses. 

Only limited domestic production of 
fats in Italy was reported at the close of 
1946. Sulfur-processed olive oil was sub- 
ject to sales restrictions, and was allo- 
cated only for the manufacture of 
“standardized” soap. Unrestricted fats, 
such as rice oil, corn oil, olive-pulp oil, 
dregs oil, tallow, and bone fat were not 
produced in sufficient quantities to allow 
the soap industry to produce at full 
capacity. 

The Italian soap market was reportedly 
undergoing a phase of uncertainty. The 
possibility of direct Government impor- 
tation of larger quantities of fats for 
industrial uses brought about a leveling 
off of soap prices, according to December 
reports, although these prices were still 
high. The soap industry has strongly 
favored the inclusion of bilateral treaties 
for the importation of fats, the Nether- 
lands and the British Empire being likely 
sources of oleaginous seeds and fats. If 
large imports of fats should be made at 
relatively low costs, the retail price of 
soap on the home market might decline 
somewhat. 


VALUE OF NICARAGUA’S IMPORTS OF SOAP 
ADVANCES 


An upward trend in the value of Nica- 
ragua’s imports of soap was noted during 
the first 10 months of 1946. Imports in 
January were valued at $4,952, increasing 
to $10,170 in June and $11,012 in October. 
Total soap imports in the 10-month pe- 
riod of 1946 had a value of $84,327. 


PHILIPPINE IMPORTS OF SOAPS AND 
TOILETRIES INCREASE 


Philippine imports of soap and toilet 
preparations during the first half of 1946, 
valued at 10,014,000 pesos, were almost 
four times the value (2,588,000 pesos) 
in the entire year 1940. Arrivals of these 
commodities In the first 6 months of 1946 
were reported as adequate. 

The upward trend in imports of soap 
and toiletries was due in part to the fact 
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that factory production of soap in the 
Philippines was negligible during the first 
6 months of 1946, whereas before the war 
most of the laundry soap and some toilet 
soap were domestically manufactured. 
Accumulated demand for imported toilet 
goods coupled with unusually good pur- 
chasing power also contributed to the rise 
in imports. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
U. K. EXPORTS OF RAYON YARN AND FABRICS 


Exports of rayon yarn from the United 
Kingdom in 1946 totaled 16,600,000 
pounds as against 14,200,000 pounds in 
1945 and 8,000,000 pounds in 1938, ac- 
cording to a foreign-trade publication. 

In 1946, 114,400,000 square yards of 
rayon piece goods were exported, com- 
pared with 93,400,000 square yards in 
1945 and 60,700,000 square yards in 1938. 


W ool and Products 
PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


In 1946, 1,793,600 sheep were shorn in 
Canada as compared with 1,917,000 in 
1945, according to a Canadian trade pub- 
lication. 

Shorn-wool production declined in all 
Provinces in 1946 as compared with 1945, 
with the exception of Saskatchewan and 
Nova Scotia. The 1946 clip, estimated at 
13,711,000 pounds (14,513,000 pounds in 
1945) was the smallest since 1942 but 
larger than the 1935-39 average of 12,- 
243,000 pounds. In addition, from 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000 pounds of pulled 
wool were produced in 1946. 

A report covering about 85 percent of 
total production indicates that 24,129,193 
yards of woolen and worsted cloth were 
manufactured in 1946. This is somewhat 
higher than the 23,017,502 yards pro- 
duced in 1945. The total in 1946 repre- 
sented a much larger proportion for ci- 
vilian use than that during the preceding 
year. 


UNITED KINGDOM’s TRADE 


Imports of wool into the United 
Kingdom in 1946 amounted to 475,000,- 
000 pounds (actual weight), of which 
88 000,000 pounds were reexported, as 
against 505,000,000 pounds (76,000,000 
pounds reexported) in 1945, according to 
a British trade publication. In 1938, 
881,000,000 pounds were imported and 
257,000,000 pounds reexported. 

The United Kingdom exported 41,000,- 
000 pounds of wool during 1946, a large 
part of which consisted of types for car- 
pet manufacture. United States pur- 
chases approximated 16,000,000 pounds. 
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In 1938, total wool exports amounted to 
42,000,000 pounds. 

Shipments of noils in 1946 totaled 
1,091,000 pounds, since only small quan- 
tities were available for export. In 1938 
11,790,000 pounds were exported. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


CANADA’s TOBACCO PRODUCTION IN 1946 


Tobacco production in Canada in 1946 
amounted to 134,667,000 pounds of all 
types, according to a preliminary esti- 
mate by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics in cooperation with the Department 
of Agriculture, 46 percent more than the 
1945 crop of 92,345,000 pounds. 








Broad-Woven Cotton Textiles: 
Removed Today From 
Export Control 


All broad-woven cotton textiles will be re 
moved from the list of commodities subject to 
export control on March 15, 1947, the Ofhce 
of International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, has announced. 

About 40 textile items, including cotton 
woven piece goods and shirts, have been on 
the list. until today. The new decontrol a 
tion represents the largest number of cotton- 
textile items ever removed from the list at any 
one time, OIT says. 

Removal of export control over cotton tex 
tiles is made possible, OIT says, by the rap 
idly increasing rate of textile production in 
the United States, together with an expected 
substantial increase during 1947 from such pre 
war producers as Japan, Germany, France, and 
Italy. The increased world supply will, it is 
believed, lessen foreign demand for United 
States production, and prevent an undue drain 
upon our domestic supplies. 

Cotton-textile export licenses expiring afte1 
February 15, were automatically extended to 
March 15 in order to remove the necessity of 
individual applications for extension. Com 
plete details on decontrolled items will be pub- 
lished in a forthcoming Current Export Bulle- 
tin, OIT said. 








The preliminary estimate of the value 
of the 1946 tobacco crop is $47,730,000 
which is a 56 percent increase from the 
value of the 1945 crop estimated at 
$30,620,000. The increase in the value 
of the 1946 crop is due principally to the 
increase in the amount of tobacco grown 
as well as to a price advance of 214 cents 
per pound. 

The 1946 crop included 113,822,000 
pounds of flue-cured tobacco valued at 
$42,163,000 and averaged 37.04 cents per 
pound. The average yield was estimated 
at 1,181 pounds per acre. The 1945 flue- 
cured production totaled 75,353,000 


pounds per acre. The 1945 flue-cureg 
production totaled 75,353,000 pounds 
valued at $26,311,000 and averaged 34.92 
cents per pound. Average yield per acre 
was 976 pounds. 

The burley tobacco crop amounted to 
11,200,000 pounds valued at $3,024,000 
and averaged 27 cents per pound. Aver. 
age yield was 800 pounds per acre. This 
compares with the 1945 burley crop of 
10,330,000 pounds valued at $2,641,000, 
averaging 25.57 cents per pound. Aver. 
age yield per acre in 1945 was 1,094 
pounds. 

The 1946 cigar-tobacco crop was next 
in importance and totaled 5,040,000 
pounds, valued at $1,346,000, averaging 
26.71 cents per pound. The average 
yield was 1.200 pounds per acre. The 
1945 crop was 3,300,000 pounds valued at 
$800,000, averaging 24.25 cents per 
pound. Tne average yield was 1.067 
pounds per acre. 

The 1946 dark-tobacco production of 
2,400,000 pounds and pipe tobacco of 
2,205,000 pounds, compare with the 1945 
crops of 1,412,000 and 1,950,000 pounds, 
respectively. 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE, BRITISH East 
AFRICA 


The British East African (Kenya, Tan- 
ganyika, and Uganda) 1945 tobacco crop 
for commercial purposes amounted to 
approximately 4,260,837 pounds, an in- 
crease of about 8 percent from the 1944 
crop of 3,994.757 pounds. The 1946 yield 
is expected to approximate that of 1945. 

Imports of unmanufactured tobacco 
into British East Africa amounted to 
3,015,593 pounds in 1945 and to 3,289,281 
pounds in 1944. The better grades of leaf 
tobacco are supplied by the United 
States—1,235,185 pounds in 1945 and 
989,275 pounds in 1944. 

In 1945 imports of cigarettes into 
British East Africa amounted to 778,512 
pounds, as compared with 746,537 pounds 
in 1944. Before the war imports of 
United States cigarettes were negligible 
(6,773 pounds for the three territories in 
1929); they are now practically non- 
existent because of local exchange re- 
strictions. Cigarettes for the use of 
European residents are imported mainly 
from the United Kingdom. Imports of 
cigars and cigarettes into Kenya and 
Uganda totaled 4,693 pounds in 1945, as 
compared with 1,924 pounds in 1944, and 
imports of cigars, cheroots, and ciga- 
rillos, into Tanganyika amounted to 771 
pounds in 1945 and 609 pounds in 1944. 
Imports of manufactured tobacco into 
the three territories totaled 19,350 
pounds in 1945 as compared with 35,416 
pounds in 1944. 

Kenya does not export tobacco. To- 
bacco and cigarettes, however, comprise 
7 percent of Uganda’s and 1.5 percent of 
Tanganyika’s exports. 
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Terms for Argentina’s Purchase 
of British Argentine Railroads 


A recent issue of the London Financial 
Times reports the terms for the transfer 
of the British Argentine railroads to the 
Argentine Government, according to the 
United States Embassy in London. The 
purchase price is £135,500,000, plus £14,- 
500,000 for certain other nonrailroad 
property owned by the railroads. This 
figure does not include cash, securities, 
and London property of the railroads, 
which are estimated to be worth an addi- 
tional £9,000,000 to £10,000.000. Argen- 
tina will pay—in cash in sterling—£126,- 
000,000 in sterling balances and the re- 
mainder from other resources. 

The purchase is to be effective as of 
July 1, 1946, after ratification by both 
countries. The Argentine Government 
will pay interest at a rate of one-half of 
1 percent on the purchase price from 
July 1, 1946, to the date of payment. 

Management of the lines will continue 
asat present. And British personne] will 
be given 5-year contracts on terms not 
less favorable than those currently in 
effect. 

On one basis of settlement, the pro- 
posed purchase price could take care of 
debenture holders in full, and part of the 
claims for preferred stockholders, but 
leave nothing for common shares. How- 
ever, another suggested basis would allow 
75 to 90 percent for debenture claims, 25 
to 50 percent for preference shares, and 
15 to 25 percent for common. 


Bogota Phone Installation 
Threatened by Lack of Funds 


The Bogota Telephone Co. has been in- 
vited to appear before the Municipal 
Council to explain a deficit of 1,800,009 
pesos ‘(approximately US$1,000,000). 
This amount, it is reported, is required 
by the company to complete the installa- 
tion of 20,000 automatic telephones as 
contracted with the Ericsson Co. of 
Sweden. 

The Municipal Council granted the ex- 
clusive privilege of rendering telephone 
service in the city of Bogota to George G. 
Odell, or his legal representatives, for a 
period of 15 years commencing January 
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1, 1902. In 1904, this concession was ex- 
tended 30 years. 

In 1940, the Municipality of Bogota 
purchased the company from the Asso- 
ciated Telephone & Telegraph Co., an 
American concern. Payment, which ex- 
tends over a period of 30 years, has been 
current to date. 

When the new automatic equipment 
was being negotiated, no manufacturer 
would agree to finance the entire in- 
stallation, which included the equip- 
ment and funds to complete the work, 
consisting of ducts for the underground 
network, construction of new buildings, 
transportation and insurance of the 
materials within the country, and con- 
struction of the external plant. Erics- 
son's offer, which was the most advan- 
tageous to the city, included provision 
for a loan of 900,000 pesos (approxi- 
mately US$515,000) for construction of 
the buildings and subterranean duct. 
One-third of this amount has not been 
used, and Ericsson is now considering 
offering an additional loan to prevent 
work stoppage. 

The Municipality of Bogota now faces 
the problem of financing the 1 890,000 
pesos (US$1,030,000) required to com- 
plete the program. 

The company claims it is the only divi- 
sion of the Municipality that has not 
received financial assistance from the 
city or national government. And, ac- 
cording to reports, the Municipal Coun- 
cil’s representatives on the Company’s 
board of directors stated that, when 
plans for the conversion of the telephone 
plant were being studied, no provision 
was made for work for which there are 
no funds available. 


Spanish Railroads Increase 
Travel and Freight Rates 


The Spanish Government, by a re- 
cent decree, has authorized average in- 
creases of 29.08 and 24.56 percent in 
passenger fares and freight rates, re- 
spectively, for 41 privately owned nar- 
row-gage railroads. According to the 
preamble of the decree, the rise is 
allowed because of the reorganization of 
wage scales and the general increase in 
wages under the ‘National Labor Regu- 





lations for Concessionary Railroad Com- 
panies Classed as Public Carriers” 
(Reglamentaci6n Nacional del Trabajo 
de las Compafiias Concesionarias de 
Ferrocarril de Uso Publico). 

This is the third rise authorized to 
the narrow-gage lines since 1941, earlier 
decrees having extended to these roads 
the same increases granted to the broad- 
gage, Government-operated Spanish Na- 
tional Railway System (RENFE). 

A list of the companies affected, and 
the increases authorized in each case, 
are on file in the Transportation and 
Communications Division, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


New Colombian Radio Service 


Plans are afoot to establish Aeronau- 
tical Radio of Colombia, according to the 
American Embassy at Bogota. Operation 
of the new organization would be on the 
same basis as that of Aeronautical Radio, 
Inc., in the United States. 

At present, companies operating in Co- 
lombia purchase radio service from Avi- 
anca (Pan American Airlines subsidiary). 


Canada’s Boxear Shortage 
Impedes Industry and Trade 


Canada is experiencing the worst box- 
car shortage in history, according to the 
Controller of Canada’s Department of 
Transport. The current shortage, offi- 
cially estimated at 14,000 boxcars, is 
causing paralysis in some industries, 
stoppages in newsprint exports to the 
United States, and drastic curtailment 
of both wheat exports to the United 
Kingdom and feed-grain shipments to 
dairy farmers in central and eastern 
Canada. 

On February 15, 1947, the Transport 
Controller was given emergency powers 
to requisition boxcars, primarily for the 
movement of wheat from western Can- 
ada for export to the United Kingdom, 
and secondarily for the shipment of feed 
grains to dairy farmers in central and 
eastern Canada. The immediate result 
of this action, it is reported, was virtual 
paralysis in a number of Canadian in- 
dustries. Newsprint companies were 
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particularly hard hit because, previously 
they were allotted the boxcars unloaded 
in the Maritime Provinces. It is under- 
stood that at least seven newsprint plants 
have been forced to close, and shipments 
of newsprint to the United States have 
been sharply curtailed. 

Officials believe that the entire situa- 
tion may be somewhat eased by early 
March if favorable weather conditions 
prevail in the Prairie Provinces. 


Telegraph Service in 
Colombia To Be Improved 


The Government-operated, land-line 
telegraph of Colombia has recently been 
subjected to considerable criticism in the 
Bogota press. One article states that in 
some localities telegrams are transmitted 
by mail, for at least part of the distance, 
at telegraphic fees. Another reports that 
Herrera is isolated as far as telegraph 
service is concerned and that, although 
methods and means have been offered or 
are available, the Ministry of Communi- 
cations will not authorize the necessary 
construction. 

In rebuttal of this criticism, the Gov- 
ernment cities lack of sufficient funds, 
and states that its budget provides 1 
peso (US$0.57) per mile for maintenance. 

However, in appreciation of the diffi- 
culty, the Government is planning more 
than 3,000 miles of carrier telephone and 
telegraph circuits. Also, new automatic 
telegraph equipment will be purchased 
and installed. 

A further press report indicates that 
the National Radio Company (Empresa) 
has stations in 37 leading Colombian 
cities and has extensive plans for the 
future. Its first enterprise will be a ra- 
diotelephone circuit between Bogota and 
Cali. 


Highway Construction 
Financed by Chihuahua 


Construction of the Ciudad Juarez- 
Porvenir Highway in Mexico, begun in 
April 1945 and completed a year later, 
was financed by the State of Chihuahua. 

According to the American Consulate 
at Ciudad Juarez, the State invested 
2,650,300 pesos in this project. The 
highway, which is 83 kilometers long, 
connects Ciudad Juarez with the Juarez 
Valley, a rich agricultural area devoted 
mainly to cotton cultivation. 


Two Mexican Decrees 
Affect Railways 


The Administration of the National 
Railways of Mexico and the Public Ad- 
ministration of the Mexican Railway, 
purchased by the Government last year, 
will make a loan with the Nacional 
Financiera, S. A., the corresponding en- 
dorsement to be affixed by the Ministry 
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of Finance and Public Credit. Author- 
ization for the loan is contained in a 
resolution recently published by the 
Mexican Diario Oficial. 

Another decree establishes the Fer- 
rocarril Mexicano (Mexican Railway) as 
a decentralized public institution. 

Summaries of both decrees are on file 
in the Transportation and Communica- 
tions Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Better Postal Service 
Planned for Mexico 


As construction of Mexico’s Ferrocarril 
del Sureste ‘(Southeast Railway) ad- 
vances and new sections are opened, ad- 
ditional postal services will be sought to 
provide better postal communication for 
the communities of Tabasco, northern 
Chiapas, and various districts of Cam- 
peche. 

The frequency of mail service on trains 
of the Ferrocarril Sudpacifico will be 
stepped up to the extent permitted by the 
budget, service between Guadalajara 
and Nogales being increased to twice 
daily. And as service is initiated along 
new national highways, post offices will 
be opened along many routes to serve the 
communities located on such highways. 

In addition, new air lines which have 
permits to operate in the country, as well 
as the international lines which touch 
Mexico, will be utilized to the fullest ex- 
tent, according to the American Em- 
bassy at Mexico City. 


Electric-Power Shortage 
Poses Problem in Colombia 


Both industry and domestic users in 
Colombia felt the shortage of electric 
power during 1946. In new construc- 
tion, kerosene is being used for stoves 
and water heaters in place of electrical 
installations. Also, many industries 
have ordered generators to augment 
their own supply of power. 

Work is continuing on the Rio Grande 
power project, but power is not expected 
from this plant until the end of 1948. 
However, it is thought that the 10,000- 
kw. auxiliary unit being installed at 
Guadalupe will be in operation the latter 
part of this year. 

During 1945, private companies in 
Colombia generated 23,219,886 kw. and 
purchased 57,067,267 kw. 


New Air-Line Services 
For Medellin, Colombia 


A new air line, Transandina, has been 
formed with American and Antioquian 
capital to operate within Colombia. The 
first flight was made on November 28, 
between Bogota and Medellin. At pres- 
ent the new carrier operates one plane, 


a Lockheed Lodestar C801, in a freight 
service between those two cities. When 
new equipment, now on order, is re. 
ceived, service will be extended to Calj, 
Cartagena, and Barranquilla. 

Reports from the American Consulate 
at Medellin also indicate that the Uraba- 
Medellin Central Airways (UMCA), 
which serves Medellin from Balboa, 
Canal Zone, is now making daily flights. 
And the Aereovias Nacionales de Colom. 
bia (AVIANCA) has inaugurated service 
between Medellin and Balboa, currently 
providing weekly service. 


Lack of Through Air Service 
Hampers Paraguayan Travel 


Suspension in October 1946 of Pan 
American Airways transport service in 
Paraguay has made it more d'fficult for 
American businessmen to reach Asun- 
cion. Since the discontinuance of trans- 
port service between Rio de Janeiro and 
Buenos Aires by way of Asuncion, trav- 
elers must ordinarily use the services 
of three or more air lines to reach that 
city. 

The decline in number of American 
businessmen visiting the American Em- 
bassy since the beginning of 1941 is evi- 
dence that many travelers who would 
otherwise visit Paraguay are unwilling to 
undergo the prevailing inconveniences 
and difficulties. 


19146 Is Reeord Year 
For Venezuela’s Air Lines 


Movement of passengers and cargo on 
air lines operating within Venezuela 
reached an all-time high in the first 9 
months of 1946, according to statistics 
released by the Ministry of Fomento. 
Total passengers carried numbered 
55,457, an increase of more than 130 
percent over the volume for the corre- 
sponding period in 1945. Cargo traffic 
amounted to 4,073,518 kilograms, an in- 
crease of 120 percent as compared with 
the same 9-month period in 1945. 


Operation of 
England’s Domestic Air 
Lines Changes Hands 


The British European Airways has 
taken over operations conducted by the 
Associated Airways Joint Committee dur- 
ing the war, and all internal air lines in 
England are now run from the head- 
quarters of BEA’s English Division at 
the Liverpool Airport. 

During its nearly 7 years of operating, 
the Committee achieved a remarkable 
performance record. Its services in- 
cluded 12,000,000 aircraft miles flown, 
480,000 passengers and 9,700,000 pounds 
of mail and freight carried, and a regu- 
larity and safety average of about 97 
percent. 
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Reparations Developments 


The Inter-Allied Reparation Agency, in 
Brussels, has announced that two addi- 
tional German industrial plants will be 
considered for allocation among the 
Western Allied Nations in the near fu- 
ture, according to information received 
by the Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce. These plants 


are: 


Wolff and Company (Factory C), Liebenau, 
Plant No. 1020.—Principal products: Solvent- 
less double-base propellants and nitrocellu- 
lose. Plant had capacity of 280 tons propel- 
lants weekly. Equipment included steam 
generating equipment; Lamont boilers; elec- 
tric power generating equipment; turbo-gen- 
erators of 2,500 kw. capacity each; nitro- 
glycerine production facilities comprising 
meissner continuous plants; cellulose prepa- 
ration and nitration equipment; hollanders 
and autoclaves for manufacture of nitrocellu- 
lose; acid recovery and mixing equipment; 
Baker-Perkins-type kneading machines; and 
rolling mills. Only general-purpose equip- 
ment is included 

Dynamit A.G., Kruemmel, Plant No. 1022.— 
Principal products: Plastics such as phenol, 
cresol artificial resins, formaldehyde, impreg- 
nated paper; high explosives, including war- 
time weekly capacities for 750 tons TNT, 40 
tons PETN, 800 tons double-base propellant 
paste, 1,000 tons amatol, 140 tons dynamite; 
bomb, shell, and grenade filling (850 tons 
weekly of bombs up to 1,000 kg., 7.5-cm and 
15-cm shells, land mines and 15-cm gre- 
nades). Inventory of equipment for repara- 
tions removal includes all machinery not de- 
stroyed as war potential in the following de- 
partments: plastics, filling plant, TNT press 
plant, dynamite plant, nitrocellulose plant, 
hexogen plant, TNT plant, paste plant, sul- 
phuric-acid plant, technical services and 
workshops, and general administrative. In- 
cluded are: conveyors; hydraulic presses; de- 
greasing machines; painting machines; 
equipment for acid recovery, concentration 
and mixing; and equipment for production 
of sulphuric acid by contact method. 

The plant suffered approximately 30 per- 
cent damage from war bombing, chiefly in 
administration-buildings area Nineteen 
hundred and thirty-eight replacement cost 
for entire plants is estimated as 37,510,430 
reichsmarks; residual value at 21,281,164 
reichsmarks Residual value of plastics 
plant approximates 70 percent of 1938 re- 
placement cost, which was 3,943,700 reichs- 
marks (at 1938 reichsmark value) 

Both of the plants were included in 
the group of “advance reparations” 
plants and were previously announced 
by the Office of International Trade as 
officially approved for reparation by the 
Allied Control Council and allocated to 
the Inter-Allied Reparation Agency. 

Itemized inventories of the equipment 
in the two plants will be available for 
examination during regular business 
hours in the office of the Reparations 
Staff, Office of the International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Room 1405, 
Temporary T Building, Fourteenth Street 
and Constitution Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Business firms and persons are in- 
Vited to indicate any interest which they 
may have in the purchase of these plants 
‘or in the purchase of individual items 
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Country 


Unit quoted I ype of exchange 


Argentina Preferential 
Ordinary 
Auction 
Free market 


Paper peso 


Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 
Curb 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 


Free market 

Special free market 
Chile Peso Special 

Export draft 

Free market 

“eC * 


Colombia do Commercial bank 
Bank of Republic 
Curb 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 
Controlled 
Cuba Peso Free 
Ecuador Sucre Centra) bank (Official 
Honduras Lempira Official 
Mexico Peso Free 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Curb 
Paraguay Guarani Official 
Free? 
Peru Sol do 
Salvador Colon do 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Free 
Imports 
Other purposes * 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 


Free 


LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


Approx- 
imate 
1945 i969 ion? y equiva- 
(an- (an- (oneme h- Rate | lent in Date 
nual) nual) y) U.S. 
. cur- 
rency 

3. 73 3.73 3. 73 3.73 |$0. 2681 Feb. 15, 1947 

4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 . 2364 Do. 

4.04 4.04 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 

4.04 4.09 *4.10 4.11 . 2433 Jan. 29, 1947 
42.42 42. 42 42. 42 42. 42 .0236 Feb. 15, 1947 
59. 96 60. 94 59. 50 59.50 | .0168 | Jan. 31, 1947 
16.50 | 2 16.50 (*) (2) 

19. 50 19. 42 18.72 | 2? 18.72 .0534 | Feb. 15, 1947 

20. 00 20. 00 (3) (3) 

19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 . 0516 Do. 

25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 . 0400 Do 

32. 24 34. 86 42.14 42.14 .0237 | Jan. 31, 1947 

31.00 31. 00 31. 00 31.00 .0323 | Feb. 15, 1947 
1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 5714 | Jan. 31, 1947 


1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 1.755) .5698 | Feb. 15, 1947 
Dec. 31, 1946 


x 
* 
* 

Fx 

~ 
* 
~] 
~ 


5. 68 5. 84 6.01 6.01 1664 | Feb. 17, 1947 
5. 62 5. 62 5. 67 5. 67 . 1764 Do. 

1.00 1. 00 1. 00 1.00 | 1.0000 Feb. 15, 1947 
13. 77 14. 66 15.04 | 515,04 .0665 | Jan. 31, 1947 
2. 04 2.04 2.04 2.04 .4902 | Feb. 15, 1947 
4.86 4.86 4.86 4.86 2058 Do. 

». OO 5.00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 Do. 

6. 62 5. 49 5. 26 5. 25 1905 Jan. 31, 1947 
3.12 3.12 3.12 3.12 3205 Feb. 20,1947 
3.41 3. 25 3.12 3. 12 3205 Do 

6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 .1538 | Feb. 15, 1947 
2.50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 . 4000 Do. 

1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1.90 . 5263 Do. 

1. 90 1. $0 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 Do. 

1. 82 1. 785 1. 785 1.785; .5602 Do 

3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 .2985 | Mar. 4, 1947 
3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 . 2985 Do 


Under law of Oct, 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942, 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 

2 Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cruzeiros 
per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 ecruzeiros per dollar as the result of a decree- 
law, published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3 percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of Feb. 
27, 1946, which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since Feb. 28, 1946. On Aug. 19, 1946, the selling 
rate in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 1946 


‘ Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 


5 A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions resulted in effective 
buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. Beginning Feb. 16, 1946, an additional tax of 2 percent was imposed on 
exchange sales, thus causing an increase in the effective selling rate for dollars from 13.77 to 14.04. On May 6, 1946, an 
i1dditional tax of 1 sucre per dollar was imposed on most exchange sales, causing an increase in the effective selling rate 


for dollars from 14.04 to 15.04 
6 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 
’ Established Dec. 4, 1945. 
§ In effect since July 25, 1944. 


*Colombia, curb market rate for December; Argentina, free market rate or December 


**Colombia, January-August average 





of plant equipment, departments, or sec- 
tions) in the event that the plants 
should be allocated to the reparation 
account of the United States. Expres- 
sions of interest should be addressed to 
the Reparations Staff, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Such ex- 
pressions should be received by April 1 
for plant No. 1022 and April 11 for plant 
No. 1020. An expression of interest does 


not constitute a commitment to pur- 
chase. 

Inquirers should submit data justify- 
ing their request and should state 
whether they would intend to purchase 
a plant or equipment therein for trans- 
fer to the United States or to a third 
country. Whee the inquiry relates to 
transfer to the United States, inquirers 
should include a statement indicating: 
(1) the need for such facilities in the 


3k 














United States; (2) the availability or 
nonavailability of comparable facilities 
in the domestic market; (3) the indus- 
trial use to which the facilities would be 
put. 

Where the inquiry relates to transfer 
to a third country, inquirers should give 
as much data as possible with reference 
to: (1) city and country to which trans- 
fer would be made; (2) whether it would 
be used and operated by nationals of 
the United States in such foreign loca- 
tion; (3) any further information to 
justify the request. 

Official announcement has not yei 
been made with respect to the sales pro- 
cedure, prices, terms, and other matters 
pertaining to the disposal of such plants 
as may be allocated to the United States. 


* * * * 7 


ALLOCATION OF GENERAL-FURPOSE EQUIP- 
MENT AS REPARATIONS 


The Inter-Allied Reparation Agency 
has announced that general-purpose in- 
dustrial equipment, suitable for peace- 
time production, from 23 additional Ger- 
man war plants will be considered for 
allocation among the Western Allied Na- 
tions in the near future, according to in- 
formation received by the Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Com- 
merce. Similar equipment from 35 other 
war plants was previously announced in 
Department circulars dated January 27 
and February 5. 

This equipment, which has been offi- 
cially approved for reparations removal 
from the three Western Zones of Ger- 
many by the Allied Control Council in 
Berlin, includes machine tools, metal- 
working machinery, tools, dies, and mis- 
cellaneous industrial equipment accumu- 
lated from war plants which produced 
armaments, chemicals, aircraft, and sim- 
ilar products. Only general-purpose 
equipment is included. Machines spe- 
cially designed for manufacture of mu- 
nitions, armaments, or other specialized 
wartime products are not included. 

Itemized inventories listing the gen- 
eral-purpose equipment included in the 
23 war plants listed below will be avail- 
able for examination during business 
hours in the office of the Reparations 
Staff, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Room 1405, 
Temporary T Building, Fourteenth Street 
and Constitution Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

The Office of International Trade in- 
vites business firms and persons to indi- 
cate any interest which they may have in 
the purchase of one or more of the items 
of general-purpose equipment contained 
in the 23 plants in the event that they 
should be allocated to the reparation ac- 
count of the United States. Expressions 
of interest should be addressed to the 
Reparations Staff, Office of International 
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Trade, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., and should be received 
by March 28, 1947. An expression of in- 
terest does not constitute a commitment 
to purchase. 

In submitting expressions of interest 
inquirers should submit justifying data 
for their request indicating the need for 
such facilities and the availability or 
nonavailability of comparable facilities 
in the United States. If the inquiry re- 
lates to transfer to a third country, in- 
quirers should indicate the city and 
country to which transfer would be made 
and whether the equipment would be 
used by nationals of the United States in 
such foreign location. 

Should any of the equipment be allo- 
cated to the reparation account of this 


country, it will be sold by the Uniteg 
States Government in accordance With 
such policies and procedures as wil] be 
officially announced later. 

This announcement does not constitute 
an offer of sale. The Department of 
Commerce invites these expressions of 
interest for the purpose of ascertaining 
the economic needs of American business 
firms and persons for any of such gen. 
eral-purpose equipment. On the basis 
of such information, as well as other fae. 
tors, this Government is enabled to de- 
termine what equipment, if any, should 
be sought for allocation to the reparation 
account of this country. 

The 23 additional war plants from 
which general-purpose equipment only 
is to be allocated are as follows: 


Serial Plant Location Principa! product 
36 Fabrik Eschentruth Eschentruth, Greater Hess Machine parts and maching 
tools 
38 | Werke Kraiburg Kraiburg, Bavaria Chemicals, explosives 
39 Pulverfabrik Hasloch Hasloch, Greater Hess« Do 
47 Werke Schroebenhausen Schroebenhausen, Bavaria Chemicals, pentaerythiol 
58 Bachmann von Blumenthal Aschaffenburg, Bavaria ools and dies for airplane 
parts 
63. Dornier Werke Neuaubing, Bayaria Airplane fuselages, wings, and 
Yo} rit 
if Dampfsaegewerk Grafenaschau, Bavaria Do 
71 Kelheimer Parkettfabrik A. G Kelheim, Bavaria Do 
74 Dornierwerk (Hochlandhalle Plant No Weilheim, Bavaria 1) 
) 
76 Maschinenfabrik A. Schlueter loelz, Bavaria 1 
104 Werke Lipvoldsberg Lippoldsberg, Gre iter Hesse Chemica pentaerythiol 
106 Henschel Flugmotorenwerk« Kassel-Altebaune, Greater Hesse Airplane engine 
107 Henschel Flugmotorenwerke Ziegenhain, Greater Hess ‘ 
114 Junkers Aircraft Factory Kassel- Bettenhausen Greater Airplane engine part 
Hess 
1159 “‘Wimab’ W Heuer Maschinenbau Witten Ruhr Empty shell 
G.m.b. H 
1202 Werk Langendreer Bochumer Verein Landgendreer, Muenster Empty bombs, emy torped 
issemh] flak u 
2018 Paul Haussler Maschinenfabrik A. G Konstanz, I l Small arms, testing t he r 
vwronaut 
2022 Diana Werk« Maver and = Grramme!l Rast Armament det h d parts f 
Spacher irb ind bombs 
2023 Hausa Metallwerke (Maier plant Gauselfinger Armament machiner i 
ludin npr l-air va 
ind ca ru 
2026) Maybach I shay wnk n 
2035 Dornier G.m. b. H M Aircraft 
2036 =Dornier Werke G b. H 1) 
2037 Dor r Werk W r Bod I) 





U. S. Foreign-Trade Statis- 
tics: Some Immediate 
Questions Posed 

(Continued from p. 6) 


months in order that the figures for the 
year would be complete. 
months other than December naturally 
represented something less than calen- 
dar-month coverage. 

Since 1943 a policy of continued sur- 
veillance over the monthly coverage of 
the statistics has been maintained, and 
users of the statistics have been provided 
with the information on variations in 
the completeness of month-to-month 
coverage. The variations in month-to- 
month coverage in general have been 
relatively minor in recent years. Users 
of the statistics must in the last analysis 
judge whether a policy of relatively com- 
plete monthly coverage should be fol- 


Figures for 


lowed and the extent to which such cov- 
erage should be sacrificed to earlier re- 
lease of the statistics. 


Volume of Shipments 


The second basic situation which gov- 
erns the over-all promptness. of current 
monthly reporting is the volume of ex- 
port and import documents which must 
be processed. Over the past 10 years, 
the release of foreign-trade statistics 
has tended to be later when the volume of 
shipments has increased and earlier 
when the volume of shipments has been 
low. 

The compiling of United States for- 
eign-trade statistics would be a very 
prompt operation, even with strictly lim- 
ited resources, if there were only 1,000 
export and import shipments a month. 
In contrast, the compiling would be very 
slow, even with very generous resources, 
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if there were, say, 5,000,000 export and 
jmport shipments a month. In actual 
reality, the current compiling of import 
and export statistics requires the manip- 
wlating of information on less than 
1,000,000 export and import items a 
month, although this number May vary 
by as much as 50 percent within a year’s 
time. Such an increase occurred be- 
tween the first and last months of 1946, 
when the number of export shipments in- 
creased about 50 percent. 

As has been pointed out previously, 
fully half of this document load, in the 
case of exports, represents shipments 
valued at less than $100, the total ag- 
gregate dollar value of which is only 
about 1 percent of the total dollar value 
of all exports. The compiling of infor- 
mation on this vast volume of small ship- 
ments which are of inconsequential sig- 
nificance in the statistics takes an im- 
portant toll in promptness. 


Large-Value Shipments 
tonal 


One new approach to the problem of 
obtaining very early information on 
United States exports and imports in- 
volves the compiling of information on 
large-value shipments and estimating 
the volume of trade which has occurred 
in small shipments. By concentrating 
the compiling process on large-value 
shipments, it is possible to get prelimi- 
nary figures on a relatively few commod- 
ities which account for most of the ex- 
port and import trade. In imports, for 
example, almost two-thirds of the dol- 
lar value of the trade occurs in 50 com- 
modities out of the grand total of ap- 
proximately 5,000 for which import sta- 
tistics are compiled. In exports, approx- 
imately half of the dollar value occurs 
in 50 commodities out of the 2,400 in 
which export statistics are compiled. 

The high-value shipments in the ex- 
port and import trade occur most fre- 
quently in these relatively few commod- 
ity classifications, and the increased 
emphasis on obtaining preliminary in- 
formation on the exports and imports 
of these commodities will go a long way 
toward satisfying the need for early 
information on United States imports 
and exports. For small-value shipments, 
avery high correlation naturally exists 
between the number of such shipments 
and their total dollar value—a circum- 
Stance which will be advantageous in 
obtaining an early figure on the dollar 
value of exports and imports as soon 
as a count is obtained of the number of 
shipments which have been made. In 
the light of this situation, it is antici- 
pated that it will be possible to release 
at @ very early date the approximate 
dollar-value figures for total exports and 
total imports and also for exports and 
imports of leading commodities. 
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Latin-American Price Indexes 


Country Index Base (=100) 
| 
Argentina Cost of living 1939 | 
Subindex of food prices 1939 
Wholesale prices -| 1926 
Bolivia Cost of living Dec. 1936. | 
Subindex of food prices Dec. 1936 
Brazil Cost of living 1912 
Subindex of food prices 1912 
Chile Cost of living Mar. 1928 


Subindex of food prices Mar. 1928 
Wholesale prices 1913 
‘ost of living Feb. 1937 | 


Colombia 


| Subindex of food prices 
Wholesale prices ! 


Feb. 1937 
Jan. 1933 


Costa Rica | Cost of living 1936 
Subindex of food prices 1936 
Wholesale prices 1936 
Cuba Retail prices of food July—Dee 
1937, 
Ecuador Prices of food 2 1927 
Guatemala | Wholesale prices 1937 
Mexico Cost of living 1934 
Subindex of food prices 1934 
W holesale prices 1929 
Paraguay Cost of living 1938 
Subindex of food prices 1938 
Peru Cost of living 1934-1936 


1934-1936 
1934-1936 


Subindex of food prices 
Wholesale prices 


Uruguay Cost of living 1929 
Subindex of food prices 1929 
Venezuela Wholesale prices 1938 


1 Foodstulfs only 

? Wholesale prices of domestic foodstuffs and charcoal. 
December 1939, 

‘ Not available 
Increase figured to October 1945, 


1939 


100 
100 


108 | 


276 
“ave 
350 
309 
187 
210 
421 
118 
120 
104 
108 
103 
105 

90 


160 


3 109 


106 
110 
106 


103 
98 
101 


Pe Latest available 
reg figure, 1946 


centage 


1 947) 
1944 1945 increase _ He 
1939 to ine ae 
1945 Index | Month 
| 110 131 31 137 
117 | 140 40 148 |_- 
211) 217|- 101 218 241 | October. 
800 | 842} 205| 881} 916 | Do. 
717 750 | 198 | 788 848 Do. 
556 646 85 | 647 759 | November. 
541 645 109 646 713 | April. 
395 430 130 445 | 554 | November. 
465 495 136 517 | 637 Do. 
838 892 112 915 1, 151 Do. 
171 191 62 187 231 | January 
| (1947). 
182 220 83 197 245 Do. 
289 326 68 314 423 Do. 
177 188 74 185 222 Do. 
170 193 87 188 216 | October. 
182 199 90 190 220 | January 
(1947)." 
161 181 101 182 234 | October. 
337 421 163 503 626 August. 
140 174 &S 196 206 | December. 
310 333 115 361 466 Do. 
297 329 105 354 470 Do. 
227 247 94 265 312 | January 
> (1947). 
193 214 96 223 246 | December. 
72 (4) § 75 6 185 239 Do. 
181 202 84 210 236 Do. 
187 209 97 218 232 | October. 
226 236 107 236 282 December. 
119 137 33 141 | 153 | September. 
116 140 43 140 | 160 Do. 
134 135 34 130 142 Do. 


6 October 1945; November and December figures not available, 


Note.--The general cost-of-living indexes are in 10 cases based on the cost of food, rent, clothing, fuel, and light, and 


miscellaneous items 


The exceptions are: The Brazilian index which also includes the cost of servants; the Mexican 


index which excludes rent and miscellaneous items; and the Paraguayan index which does not cover rent but takes into 
wecount the retail prices of various so-called nonimmediate consumption goods, including cement and lumber. 

With the exception of the Colombian wholesale price index and the Guatemalan wholesale price index, which are 
based on prices of foodstulls only, the indexes of wholesale prices shown in the table include, in addition to food products, 
textiles, construction materials, metals, paper products, ete. 

All indexes given are based on prices prevailing only in the capital cities of the respective countries. 

For additional information on these indexes see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEELY of July 27, 1946, page 9. 





Vessel and Air Statisties 


With the inauguration of the program 
of supplying information on export and 
import shipments by vessel and by air, 
a Similar need for early reporting of this 
type of information also exists. This 
need is closely allied to the need for 
regional information on United States 
foreign trade. 

The new types of information on ship- 
ments by vessel and by air, which were 
instituted during the war period and 
which are being continued on a current 
basis, fulfilled a real need for shipping 
information on United States foreign 
trade. The prewar searcher for infor- 
mation on seaboard traffic encountered 
serious difficulties in the use of available 
statistics. He discovered that “there are 
numerous bodies, official and otherwise, 
which regularly issue statistical reports, 
no two of which agree in classification 
of traffic or actual tabulated results. 
They are contradictory, full of inaccu- 
racies, and, despite the excellent stand- 
ing of the reporting organizations, offer 
no sound basis of comparisons. To speak 
mildly, the whole situation becomes con- 
fusing, yet such business records are 


essential to the intelligent conduct of 
ocean commerce.” * 

The wartime preparation of separate 
tabulations on shipments by vessel as 
well as by air, showing dollar value and 
shipping weight, and providing other 
data of a transportation character, sup- 
plied the information needed to over- 
come this confusion. The release of 
such information is being continued into 
the postwar period. But such statistics 
must be provided at an early date. In- 
formation on vessel shipments in and 
out of the country by commodity, flag of 
vessel, domestic port of lading and un- 
lading, foreign port of lading and un- 
lading, country of ultimate destination 
or country of origin, and other data, can 
be useful only if the information is 
available soon after the period covered. 
The possibility of providing early infor- 
mation of this type hinges partly on the 
availability of preliminary approximate 
information on large-value (and there- 
fore large shipping weight) shipments, 


Maritime Trade of Western United States, 
by Eliot G. Mears, Stanford University Press, 
1935 c. d., p. 147. The quotation is from a 
chapter entitled “Some Pitfalls in Shipping 
Statistics.” 
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which has already been discussed. In 
addition, early information on a pre- 
liminary basis may be obtained by con- 
centrating on a very few commodities 
which bulk large in the total] shipping 
weight of exports and imports. In ex- 
ports, for example, only slightly more 
than 100 of the 2,400 commodity classi- 
fications in which export statistics are 
compiled account for 90 percent of the 
shipping weight of exports. 





Canada’s Economy in 

1946—Reconversion 

Won, Output Rises 
(Continued from p. 13) 


tial reductions in personal-income, 
corporation-income, and excess-profits 
taxes. Although the Government recog- 
nizes that these reductions may increase 
inflationary pressures in the economy, 
they were made as a move toward normal 
postwar tax policy and in the hope that 
they will contribute to an increase in 
production. Also in an effort to relieve 
pressures on Canada’s economic stability, 
the Canadian dollar, in July, was re- 
valued to parity with the American dol- 
lar; this move is said to have substan- 
tially achieved its purpose by reducing 
the cost of imports from the United 
States, Canada’s principal source of 
supply. 

The Dominion’s total unmatured 
funded debt amounted on March 31, 
1946, to approximately $16,807,000,000 as 
compared with some $13,984,000,000 a 
year earlier. The average rate of inter- 
est paid on the funded debt during the 
year ending last March was 2.59 percent 
in contrast to the average of 2.51 percent 
prevailing in March 1945. The increase 
was due to the popular 3-percent Victory 
Bonds sold during 1945. It may be added 
that during October 1946 the Dominion 
Government began offering 2.75 percent 
Savings Bonds, which have also received 
wide public support. 


Commercial Banking 


Bank deposits have continued to ex- 
pand during 1946 to reach the highest 
levels in history. The total of private 
deposits with the chartered banks on 
September 30, 1946, was $5,789,000,000, an 
increase of nearly 136 percent since Sep- 
tember 30, 1939 ($2,455,000,000) , and one 
of approximately 15 percent since Sep- 
tember 30, 1945 ($5,026,000,000). 

The total circulating media (prin- 
cipally notes of the Bank of Canada and 
of the chartered banks) in the hands of 
the public on September 30, 1946, was 
$1,080,000,000 as against $1,072,000,000 
a year earlier. If these amounts are 
added to deposits, the total cash means 
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of payment available to the public on 
September 30, 1946, was $6,869,000,000 
in comparison with $6,098,000,000 on 
September 30, 1945, an increase of almost 
13 percent. 

The most significant increase in the 
assets of the chartered banks has been 
that of current loans in Canada (other 
than to Provincial and municipal govern- 
ments), which rose from $969,000,000 on 
September 30, 1945, to $1,236,000,000 on 
September 30, 1946. During the war the 
volume of bank loans remained static, 
principally because of Government fi- 
nancing and restriction on civilian ac- 
tivity, and, in relation to investments, 
loans greatly declined as part of total 
bank assets. While in 1938 loans were 29 
percent of total assets and investments 
41 percent, on September 30, 1945, loans 
had fallen to 17 percent of total assets 
and investments had increased to 59.6 
percent. However, on September 30, 
1946, loans were 18 percent of total assets 
and investments 58 percent. The larger 
proportion of total assets now going to 
commercial loans, needed mainly for re- 
conversion in industry and to finance 
higher inventories, reflects the trend to 
more normal business and loaning con- 
ditions. 

Although the Government, following 
its wartime policy, has kept its borrowing 
from the chartered banks as small as 
possible, the banks’ holdings of Dominion 
and Provincial securities increased from 
$3,531,000,000 on September 30, 1945, to 
$3,792,000,000 on September 30, 1946. 


Transportation 


All the Canadian means of transporta- 
tion continued to be utilized to their 
capacity during the year 1946, and the 
dearth of new railway rolling stock and 
transport motor vehicles placed heavy 
burdens on existing facilities. The heavy 
movement of agricultural products to 
ocean ports for shipment to the United 
Kingdom and continental Europe was re- 
tarded by strikes on United States and 
Canadian lake carriers and by the pri- 
ority needs to accumulate coal stocks for 
the Canadian winter, despite an unusu- 
ally long shipping season which con- 
tinued until December 12. Wheat move- 
ments to lake-head points were further 
restricted by a freight-car shortage, and 
large stocks were reported immobilized 
for the winter both at Fort William and 
at Montreal when those ports were closed 
by ice at the end of the year. The ship- 
ping season was exceptionally active, 
with much cargo destined to the United 
States off-loaded at Montreal or ports 
in the Maritimes increasing the total 
shipping tonnage. 

The shipping industry was in an active 
transition period, the War Assets Cor- 
poration having disposed of 137 Cana- 
dian wartime-built merchant ships to 


private and foreign interests, the Cang- 
dian yards having received a 2-year 
backlog of shipbuilding contracts (nota. 
bly from the French and Chinese Goy. 
ernments), and a number of prewar 
Shipping schedules having been restore 
to regular operation. After a very suc. 
cessful record of controlling wartime 
shipping, the Canadian Shipping Boarg 
was being liquidated on the last day of 
1946, to be succeeded by some new mari- 
time authority some time in the new 
year. 


Air Traftie Increased 


While statistics for the year are not yet 
complete, all indications are that 1946 
was a boom year for civil air transporta- 
tion in Canada. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines has been ac- 
tively engaged in extending the inter- 
national routes which were awarded to 
Canada under the United  States- 
Canadian Bilateral Civil Aviation Agree- 
ment of 1945. Service has begun on the 
routes between Toronto and Cleveland: 
Toronto and Chicago; Fort William and 
Duluth; and Victoria-Seattle. At the 
same time, additional transcontinental 
frequencies have been added, all of which 
have tended to increase greatly the num- 
ber of passengers and the amount of 
cargo transported. In the aggregate, 
Trans-Canada Air Lines lost money on 
its operations for the year, because of the 
greatly expanded operations on which 
full results have not been attained, and 
also the decrease in the movement of air 
mail. 

Plans for the establishment of a Trans- 
Canada service to the West Indies and 
South America and one to Australasia 
are progressing. 

The most important aviation event to 
occur during the past year was the an- 
nouncement made in Parliament in 
August by the Minister responsible for 
Civil Aviation, that the Government had 
changed its policy with regard to divest- 
ment of railroad-ownership of the air 
lines. He pointed out that relations be- 
tween the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
the Government, and Canadian Pacific 
and Trans-Canada Air Lines, had been 
greatly improved and that the Govern- 
ment would introduce a bill to repeal the 
existing act requiring divestment. 

Maritime Central Airways, the largest 
independent scheduled carrier, has 
earned a profit during the year. The 
business of the nonscheduled carriers has 
expanded considerably, and incomplete 
reports indicate that the 1946 record and 
the 1947 prospects for them are also 
favorable. 





Sweden imported 16,804 metric tons 
of hides and skins, during the first 9 
months of 1946, as compared with 9,252 
tons in the 12 months of 1945 and 8,613 
tons in 1944. 
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this type of treatment has been reserved, 
and understandably so, for textiles. 
Manufacturers of most other items still 
controlled may export under bulk license 
without reference to market. 


Export Trends and Issues 


The rapidity with which British ex- 
ports rose in the first year after VJ-day 
surprised even the most opt’mistic. It 
was scarcely expected in the third quar- 
ter of 1945 when the volume index stood 
at 46.2 that in the like quarter of 1946 
the index would be at 104, reflecting an 
increase of 125 percent. Without in any 
sense attempting to detract from the 
remarkableness of this achievement, cau- 
tious use of these figures is advisable 
since they are more deceptive and less 
indicative of success than would at first 
appear. Restoration of the 1938 volume, 
although at a slower rate, was confidently 
anticipated by most observers, and as 
yet little more than this has been ac- 
complished. Moreover, the rapid pace 
recorded would have been impossible 
without extreme “self-discipline” on the 
part of the British consumer, a willing- 
ness to forego present benefits in expec- 
tation of long-term gains. The cost of 
immediate success in a seller’s market 
has been continued austerity at home. 

On reviewing the situation The Econo- 
mist recently observed: “It would have 
been difficult to predict in August 1945 
either that the new Government would 
have the resolution to put exports first 
or that the public would have the wit 
to endorse the sacrifices asked of them.” 

Although this comment is perhaps un- 
duly sharp, the present writer—as one 
who did attempt at the time mentioned 
to estimate the prospective level of 
trade—can subscribe to the general 
thought behind the conclusion.' Com- 
parison between these early estimates 
and actual trends reveals that, in vol- 
ume terms, exports in 1946 were approxi- 
mately double the estimate, while im- 
ports were 25 percent less. But the esti- 
mates assumed a far greater relaxation 


Marquand, Secretary for Overseas Trade, dur- 
ing the course of Parliamentary debate on 
November 5, 1946, as follows: “. . . Textiles 
are what we need to induce producers over- 
seas to send us foodstuffs. We have made 
special drives and a special effort to send tex- 
tiles recently to Siam, of all places. We did 
that because, if we send textiles, we might 
get rice. That was the only way we could 
get rice from the Siamese producers. Why 
did we need rice? We are not eating rice at 
home, as everyone knows. We needed rice 
to send to Malaya because we get rubber from 
Malaya.” In his address of November 27, 
1946, Sir Stafford Cripps also made passing 
allusion to this particular example. 

‘For these estimates and the assumptions 
on which they were based see “British Pcst- 
war Balance of International Payments,” 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Aug. 25, 1945. 
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in consumer living standards than has 
in fact occurred.’ 

Despite this result it should not be 
thought that there has been blanket ac- 
ceptance of all aspects of the export 
drive. In fact, the Government has been 
subject to considerable pressure from all 
sides. While some exporters have com- 
plained that the restraints and limita- 
tions imposed on them were excessive and 
unwarranted, other interested economic 
groups, including various producers, have 
expressed the belief that too much was 
being exported and insufficient amounts 
were being retained for domestic con- 
sumption. Insofar as capital goods, for 
example, are concerned, The Economist 
noted last October that while ‘the coun- 
try is well used to and reasonably con- 
vinced of the necessity to go without 
consumer goods to foster the export 
drive .. . how far can it afford to export 
materials (or their manufactures) which 
are basic to its own industrial reequip- 
ment?” But, on the other hand, it has 
been argued that without an increasing 
supply of consumer goods on which to 
expend earnings, the incentive to work 
is reduced. Inasmuch as the real need 
is for an enlarged output of all types of 
goods, which can be achieved only if 
the productive effort of each individual 
is increased, this contention undoubtedly 
has considerable merit. The critics who 
have taken this position argue further 
that while official exhortations and in- 
formational campaigns designed to ac- 
quaint the worker with the need for 
higher levels of production May spur 
efforts, they are limited in effect and 
are at best only a partial substitute for 
the desire of individuals to satisfy their 
ever-expanding wants without delay. 

The Government, in response, has 
stressed that exports are not something 
taken away from the home consumer, but 
rather a means of obtaining for him some 
of his most essential needs. Any increase 
in the flow of goods must be shared on an 
over-all basis, with a bias shown to the 
home market where domestic needs are 
crucial, as, for example, is the case with 
textiles. Conversely, no decorated crock- 
ery is sold within the country for the rea- 
son that, as Mr. Marquand has indicated, 
‘any householder... if offered the 
choice, would rather have a white plate 
with bread and butter on it, than a 
decorated plate with nothing on it.” 

The Government has also reminded its 
critics that the demands of other coun- 
tries cannot be ignored or circumvented, 


‘It was explicitly stated in the article that 
“to expect that the volume of exports will 
regain the level of 1938 within 1 or possibly 
2 years, demands that reconversion proceed 
more rapidly than might normally be antici- 
pated. ... Such an expectation would re- 
quire that reconstruction be delayed and that 
British consumers continue to accept living 
standards little better than during the war 
years.” 


although in many instances the items 
sought are exactly the same as those cur. 
rently required in the United Kingdom, 
(Steel and textiles are particularly ap- 
propriate examples.) Attempts through 
trade discussions to secure greater quan. 
tities of food and raw materials from 
these countries would be fruitless if aj 
that could be promised in exchange were 
luxury articles.” The authorities are very 
obviously thinking in terms of the long 
as well as short run in warning that relg- 
tive shortages should not be allowed to 
bar the export of specific types of goods 
which will yield a stable market in the 
future. 

When the question is fully weighed 
there can be little doubt that the prob. 
lem of assessing and determining the 
proper balance between exports of dif- 
ferent types is extremely difficult. Un- 
fortunately, under the circumstances, 
there is no alternative. Recognizing this 
fact, the authorities have on several oc- 
casions asked their critics to suggest 
substitutes on which all could agree, but 
apparently few have accepted the 
challenge. 


The Export Pattern 


Subject to minor breaks of short dura- 
tion the aggregate export trend has been 
upward, in terms of both value and 
volume. Relatively little importance 
need be attached to these interruptions 
in trend, since for the most part they 
have resulted from shorter working 
months, holidays, and transport delays. 
In each case so far, a slump in exports 
has been followed by a new peak. Pre- 
liminary figures for December indicate 
a substantial decline, but, if this general 
rule continues to hold, British exports 
in January should approach £100,- 
C09,000. 


“Mr. Marquand, Secretary fcr Overseas 
Trade, spoke with considerable personal feel- 
ing on this point during the course of his re- 
marks before the House of Commons, No- 
vember 5 last. Particular mention was made 
of the Netherlands and Denmark 

This consideration was emphasized by Sir 
John Woods, Permanent Secretary of the 
Board of Trade, in a recent address to the 
Export Conference held under the auspices of 
the Federation of British Industries: “The 
immediate export of the capital goods is often 
an extremely attractive proposition. Not 
only can it make a handsome contribution to 
the immediate task of getting back to equl- 
librium in our balance of payments; It can 
obviously lead to a valuable and continuing 
stream of cxports in the form of spares, re- 
placements, and ultimately other similar 
complete installations. High-quality capital 
exports must surely be one of the least vul- 
nerable types of export.’’ To this, however, 
he was forced to add, “On the other hand, 
reequipment is vital, since without it we shall 
fall behind in technique, and we shall cer- 


tainly not be able to compete in ccst or in 
quality with other producers.” 

The combination of adverse weather 
conditions affecting transportation and 4 


short month will unquestionably reduce 
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Total figures, however, are of limited 
significance. The real interest lies in the 
relative contribution made to the total 
by different commodity groups and 
classes. Turning, therefore, to consid- 
eration of commodity behavior, as de- 
tailed in the table on page 8, two fea- 
tures immediately attract attention: 
First, the extraordinary increase in the 
volume of exports of particular items; 
secondly, the substantial lag in many of 
the old-line staples, such as cotton 
goods, woolens and worsteds, and coal. 
Although the greater volume of rayon 
exports has to some extent offset the 
reduction in other textiles, the British 
frankly admit that cotton export be- 
havior has been “disappointing.” 

The problem here has, of course, been 
one of production rather than marketing. 
If sufficient supplies could be made avail- 
able, oversea demand would unquestion- 
ably take them off the market. Although 
each industry has independently had 
special reconversion troubles, the under- 
lying difficulties are very similar, varying 
mainly in degree. Both the cotton and 
woolen textile industries, for example, 
have had their progress seriously re- 
tarded by the lack of competent workers 
and the inability to recruit new labor. In 
November the woolen industry was short 
of its 1939 labor force by 46,000, and the 
cotton industry by 88,000. On this basis, 
percentage increases of 28 and 34, re- 
spectively, would be required to restore 
these industries to their mid-1939 posi- 
tion. The gap, moreover, would be con- 
siderably larger if computed in terms of 
capacity force rather than merely the 
numbers employed in June 1939. At 
present, the total number of possible jobs 
greatly exceeds the manpower available. 

Although there is very definitely an 
over-all shortage of labor for the work 
that is to be done, the spread is uneven. 
Taken as a whole, the metal, engineering, 
vehicle, shipbuilding, and chemical in- 
dustries are employing more workers 
than they did in 1939, and are able to at- 
tract recruits. In some instances the 
effects of undermanning have been com- 
pensated by technical improvements and 
new machinery in such a way that total 
production is high. These developments, 
obviously, are not unwelcome, offering as 
they do a positive indication for encour- 
agement about the future state of British 
industry. In no way, however, is the 
critical importance of an expansion in 
the output of textiles thereby diminished. 

Serious consideration has already been 
given to the methods by which more 
labor might be attracted to these trades. 
After an exhaustive survey, the Working 
Party, established by the Board of Trade 
to inquire into the cotton industry, con- 





total exports for February. The effects of 
the industrial shut-down will more probably 
be reffected in the March returns. 
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cluded that “the one certainty which 
stands out amid all the confusing com- 
plications is ... that the industry, in- 
stead of relying, as in the past, on a plen- 
tiful supply of cheap labour, must plan 
its system of operation for the future on 
the basis of a relatively small, highly paid 
labour force.” More recently Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps has commented that “there 
is no prospect that we can now see of the 
cotton industry getting back to its pre- 
war level of labour,” despite any efforts 
that might be made to make the industry 
more attractive to those seeking employ- 
ment. The answer on which most im- 
partial observers agree is that the indus- 
try must be reequipped and _ over- 
hauled—obviously, neither an easy nor a 
speedy task. The prospects for any im- 
mediate or spectacular increase in pro- 
duction or export are not, therefore, very 
promising. 

The outlook for the woolen textile 
industry is generally considered more 
hopeful, with efforts being made to im- 
prove amenities and facilities. Em- 
ployers’ however, have reported that, 
despite their inabilty to obtain delivery 
of sizable orders for new machinery in 
less than a year, and the handicap of a 
reduced staff, production would be ma- 
terially higher if those now employed 
would pull their weight. In this connec- 
tion, it has been claimed that man-hour 
output is 20 percent less than in the im- 
mediate prewar years, but the figures 
available are not sufficient either to con- 
firm or deny this assertion. At the end 
of the year, however, Sir Stafford Cripps 
disclosed that the export trade was re- 
ceiving 60 percent and the home market 
80 percent of prewar supplies of woolen 
goods. 

The coal situation is the outstanding 
example of a critical condition brought 
about by under-production relative to 
requirements. Output of salable mined 
coal in November 1946 was running an 
average of 702,000 tons per week behind 
1939. To bring average weekly produc- 
tion to the 1939 level would have required 
an increase of nearly 19 percent, or 14 
percent if open-cast coal is included. 
Domestic consumption has, at the same 
time, been increasing, and the pressure 
of total demand has been so great that 
stocks could not be brought to proper 
levels. The improvement in output 
which has occurred in recent months has 
not been sufficient to offset this pressure 
as British manufacturing industries have 
accelerated their own production sched- 
ules. In terms of 1939 averages the in- 
dustry is not as seriously undermanned 
as many others, since an increase of only 
about 11 percent from the November 
estimates would bring the number of 
wage-earners on colliery books back to 
that of mid-1939. If, however, total cur- 
rent consumption requirements are used 
as the measure, a substantially greater 


increase in the number of workers would 
be needed. 

Undermanning is not, however, the 
sole cause of reduced production in the 
coal industry. Statistics released by the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power show that the 
average over-all output in tons per man- 
shift worked stood at 1.06 in November 
1946, compared with 1.14 in 1938 and 
1939, while absenteeism—voluntary and 
involuntary—was 14.8 compared with 6.9 
percent in 1939. Despite strenuous ef- 
forts by the Government to attract re- 
cruits, the prospects for success in this 
direction are very dim. The alternative 
is an increase in output per worker em- 
ployed. Appeals by the authorities to 
work harder and to abstain from vol- 
untary absenteeism have had some ef- 
fect in raising output, but actual expan- 
sion possible as a result of such measures 
is limited. Most observers agree that the 
only lasting solution is a thorough 
mechanization of the mines, improved 
techniques, and the application of more 
efficient operating methods. The Gov- 
ernment apparently intends to move 
along these lines under the nationaliza- 
tion program, but the beneficial effects 
are not expected in less than 3 to 5 
years. 

In the meantime the United Kingdom 
finds itself in a position which before the 
war would have been considered im- 
probable, an insufficiency of coal. Brit- 
ish industry has, historically, been 
dependent on, and has in fact developed 
in large measure because of, easy access 
to coal. At the present time, with all- 
out production imperative, British indus- 
try finds its pace retarded by sheer in- 
ability to obtain the fuel required for 
capacity production. There is, also, the 
added paradox that Britain, hitherto the 
great coal exporter of the world, is now 
forced to import fuel. While relatively 
small amounts of coal are being shipped, 
the United Kingdom is importing for 
domestic consumption approximately 50 
percent more fuel and Diesel oil, three 
times as much gas oil, and twice as much 
kerosene. Thus, instead of earning ex- 
change through the export of coal, the 
United Kingdom is forced to spend ex- 
change on fuel. 

Of the traditional staple exports of 
coal, textiles, and iron-and-steel prod- 
ucts, only the last are among the groups 
registering an increase beyond the 1938 
volume. Machinery—by some definitions 
of the “‘staple exports” a fourth group— 
has, however, shown a steady rise, and 
in value terms still ranks as a leader, 
surpassed in the third quarter only by 
vehicles. Among the other traditional 
groups, cutlery and pottery have expe- 
rienced a noteworthy advance, but re- 
ceipts from sales of items in these two 
categories are relatively small. In gen- 
eral, the industries which have forged 
ahead in exports are comparatively new, 








and are based on modern scientific and 
technical developments. Chemicals, ar- 
tificial fibers, nonferrous metals and 
manufactures, and—to a lesser extent— 
electrical goods, are excellent examples 
of this trend. 

The favorable position of these par- 
ticular industries is attributable to the 
combination of a number of factors. In 
contrast to many other industries which 
were either concentrated or closed dur- 
ing the war, most of these newer lines 
gained through an officially encouraged 
or sponsored program of expansion and 
research. It is reported, for example, 
that as a result of demand from the air- 
craft industry the fabrication capacity 
of the aluminum industry was expanded 
four- or fivefold, and the equipment is 
modern and high speed. A similar state- 
ment might be made with reference to 
chemicals and aircraft, and to some sec- 
tions of the electrical trades. For fairly 
obvious reasons, moreover, the success 
of these industries in attracting workers 
has been extremely good, and thus the 
handicap of insufficient manpower has 
been largely eliminated.® Inasmuch as 
many of the products manufactured by 
the firms in this sector are not defined as 
absolute necessities in the same sense as 
textiles, it has also been possible for a 
larger portion of the output to be allo- 
cated to export markets by the manufac- 
turers. 

The conclusion should not be drawn 
from these remarks that difficulties have 
not been encountered. Shortages of raw 
materials, particularly coal, have retard- 
ed production and prevented full utili- 
zation of capacity. The iron and steel 
plants and chemical factories have, in 
fact, been forced to cut their export 
programs in consequence of these fac- 
tors. In other cases, the inability to ob- 
tain additional machinery within a short 
period has kept firms from further ex- 
pansion of facilities, while shortages of 
items normally imported have necessi- 
tated a redistribution of productive fa- 
cilities in order to meet immediate re- 
quirements. 

One of the best indications of the vary- 
ing efforts being placed on export pro- 
duction is found in the distribution, both 
in absolute and percentage terms, of 
workers in the manufacturing indus- 
tries. According to the Ministry of La- 
bour nearly 22 percent of the estimated 
number of workers employed in all man- 
ufacturing industries in Great Britain 
in October 1946 were employed on orders 
for export, compared with slightly less 
than 15 percent in June 1939 and 9.5 
percent in September 1945. These com- 


® Although a categorical statement cannot 
be made, it is very likely that the conditions 
which attract workers have also stimulated 
greater output per man-hour. 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ 
COLUMN 


Paul F. Du Vivier (‘Canada’s Economy 
in 1946—Reconversion Won, Output 
Rises”) —Born in New York City. 
L’Ecole du Montcel, Jouy-en-Josas, 
France; Princeton Preparatory School 
graduate; University of Munich, 1934: 
Princeton, A. B. 1938; Georgetown, M. S 
(Foreign Service) 1940. Copy boy and 
reporter for newspaper 1940-41: clerk in 
American consulate general at St. 
John’s, June 9 to July 15, 1941; ap- 
pointed Foreign Service officer unclas- 
sified, vice consul of career, and secre- 
tary in the Diplomatic Service March 
20, 1941; vice consul at St. John’s, July 
16, 1941; at Marseille, July 17 to Novem- 
ber 8, 1942; to the Department, February 
18, 1944; vice consul at Accra, July 7, 
1944; appointed third secretary and vice 
consul at Ottawa, May 1, 1946. 

J. Edward Ely (“U. S. Foreign-Trade 
Statistics: Some Immediate Questions 
Posed—Part I. Problems in Scope and 
Coverage of Statistics’) —Born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Wesleyan University 
(Connecticut), B. S. 1930: M. A. 1931; 
Yale Graduate School, Ph. D. 1940. In 
addition to private research before en- 
tering the Government, employed as 
economist and statistician for varying 
periods by Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Treasury Department, NRA (Statistics 
Division and Bituminous Coal Division) , 
National Research Project (Bituminous 
Coal), and U. S. Railroad Retirement 
Board; entered Foreign Trade Division, 
Bureau of the Census, May 1941. Sta- 


tistical assistant in preparation of 
“Strategy of Raw Materials” publisheg 
in 1934; contributor to chapter on “In. 
ternational Trade and Payments” of 
“Government Statistics for Business 
Use” published in 1946. Now Chief of 
Foreign Trade Division, Bureau of the 
Census. 

Donald F. Heatherington (“Britain's 
Current Problems in Foreign-Trade Re- 
construction—Part II. Export Targets 
and Achievements’’).—Born in Rich. 
mond, Vt. B.S. in Commerce, Washing. 
ton and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 
1937; M. A. Yale University, 1939. Ip. 
structor in Economics and Business Aq. 
ministration at Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, 1939-41. Instructor at West- 
brook Junior College, 1941-42. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, September 1942, in 
British Commonwealth Division. Now 
Advisor on British Commonwealth 
Finance. 

William N. Small (U.S. World Trade 
in Rubber Is Resuming Prewar Pat- 
tern”)—Born in Boston, Mass. A, B. 
1931, Bowdoin College; A. M. 1932, Co- 
lumbia University; majored in English 
literature. Four years in private busi- 
ness; served with Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, Internal Revenue, and Railroad Re- 
tirement Board; Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce as Business Assist- 
ant on Consumption Materials Reports 
Staff of Industry Reports Unit, March 
1942 to June 1243. Joined Seabees. Re- 
turned to Department in January 1946, 
on Industry Analysis Staff, Office of 
International Trade, now in Rubber Unit, 
Office of Domestic Commerce. 





putations do not include workers in 
other fields indirectly engaged in export 
trade. The following statement reveals 
the distribution by industry groups as of 
October 1946: 


Export 
Industries / 


lle 
worker “pete 

Metal manufacture, metal goods, 

engineering, vehicle, aircraft 

and shipbuilding__-- 836, 000 25.0) 
Chemicals, explosives, paints, oils 

and the like 65, 200 1s. 8 
Pextile__. 292? 100 0). 5 
Clothing 32, GOO 6.4 
Building materials (cement, cast 

stone, -bricks, pipes, tiles, etc 

pottery and glass 49, S00 91.1 
Leather, wood and paper 111, 300 24.4 
Food, drink, and tobacco Is. 600 1 
Other manufacturing (rubber, oil- 

cloth, linoleum, brushes and 

brooms, musical instruments, 

toys, games, and small miscel- 

laneous industries Hi), 404 0.0 

Source: Ministry of Labour and National Service 


Summary Appraisal 


In a broad survey of this type it is im- 
possible to examine the specific problems 
and trends of each individual industry in 
the United Kingdom, useful as such a 


detailed analysis might be. Those which 
have been cited will serve as basic ex- 
amples as well as explanations for the 
behavior of particular commodities. Al- 
though the United Kingdom did not reach 
the ultimate goal of its export program in 
1946, the record shows a remarkable 
recovery in terms of total exports. This 
achievement, moreover, occurred despite 
shortages of men and materials. It must 
also be recognized that the cost was con- 
tinued austerity at home. Whether the 
price was too high, only time can evalu- 
ate. Conscious of the commitments 
under the Anglo-American Financial 
Agreement and the desire to raise the 
internal standard of living as soon as 
possible, the decision was made to devote 
all possible effort to the export drive. 

The next basic question to be consid- 
ered is whether the expansion in exports 
has been sufficient to meet the balance- 
of-payments demands. This matter, to- 
gether with an examination of the direc- 
tion of trade, will be surveyed in the third 
article of this series, to be ‘published in 
the March 22 issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. 
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(Contineud from p. 15) 


13. India—Radha_ Kishan, representing 
Radha Kishan and Co., West End Place, 72, 
The Mall, Lahore, 1s interested in wool, silk, 
and rayon textiles, and general merchandise. 
Scheduled to arrive the end of February for 
a visit of 3 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Thomas Cook and Son, 587 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
other cities as may be necessary. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. ; 

14. India—Gulabchand Talakchand, repre- 
senting Keshavlal Talakchand, 30 Manordas 
Street, Bazargate, Fort, Bombay, is interested 
in tertiles and stationery. Scheduled to ar- 
rive April 1, via New York City, for a 3 
months’ visit. U. S. address: c/o American 
Express Co., 649 Fifth Avenue, New York,N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York and Boston. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

15. Java—Mansoer Bin Amir Bin Talib, 
Jacatraweg 203, Batavia, is interested in buy- 
ing machinery for his glass and aerated-water 
factories. In addition, he seeks technical 
information concerning the manufacture of 
other types of glass. Scheduled to arrive 
March 15, via New York City, for a visit of 2 
months. U.S. address: c/o Netherlands In- 
dies Trade Commissioner, 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Newark, Columbus, Toledo, Anderson, Phila- 
delphia, Hartford, and San Francisco. 

16. Lebanon—Alexander Matossian, repre- 
senting Arthur Matossian, P. O. Box 272, Bei- 
rut, is interested in purchasing and obtain- 
ing representations for general merchandise. 
He is now in the United States for 4 months. 
U. S. address: c/o General P. O. Box 548, New 
York 1, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, 
and Chicago. 

17. Palestine—F. J. Ghawi, representing 
Pan Arabia Engineering & Automotive Co.. 
Jaffa, and the Haifa branch of Contracting & 
Trading Co., is interested in purchasing and 
obtaining representations for Diesel engines, 
construction and road-building machinery, 
central-heating apparatus; commercial and 
domestic refrigeration; passenger cars and 
trucks; woodworking machinery; agricultural 
machinery; garage tools and equipment; 
metalworking machinery; domestic electric 
appliances; building materials, including 
plumbing and electrical fixtures; and electric 
motors (fractional and 1 to 50 hp.). Mr. 
Ghawi is now in the United States until July. 
U. S. address: c/o 150 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York, Milwaukee, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, and _ Los 
Angeles. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared for Pan Arabia Engineering & Automo- 
tive Co. 

18. Syria—Leon Hazan, representing Isaac 
Hazan & Sons, P. O. Box 70, Aleppo, is in- 
terested in cotton and silk yarns, silk goods, 
and cotton piece goods. Scheduled to ar- 
rive March 5, via New York City, for a visit 
of 6 months. U. S. address: c/o Balfour 
Guthrie & Co., 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and other 
cities as may be necessary. 

19. Turkey—Nibet Hamamcioglu and Fuat 
Divitcioglu, representing Kontioto Turk 
Limited Sirketi, I. T. E. S. Nani, Cumhuiyet, 
Meydani 20, Istanbul, are interested in re- 
newing relations with principals in the 
United States and in developing other 
agency connections. Scheduled to arrive 
the latter part of February for an indefinite 


March 15, 1947 


period. U.S. address: c/o H. S. C. Trading 
Co., 76 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, Detroit, 
Wichita, and cities in California. 

20. Union of South Africa—Leopold Asch- 
heim, representing Weil & Aschheim, 89 
Market Street, Johannesburg, is interested in 
purchasing and obtaining agencies for 
women’s dresses, underwear, and hosiery; 
and electrical appliances. Scheduled to ar- 
rive in mid-March for a visit of 5 or 6 
months. U. S. address: c/o Anglo-African 
Shipping Co., 245 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, Cleveland, St. Louis, and Los Angeles. 

21. Union of South Africa—Johan Petrus 
de Bruin, representing New Era Sales Co. & 
Oceanic Providers, Ltd., 24 Stamford Hill 
Road, Durban, is interested in tertiles, food- 
stuffs, and machinery. Scheduled to arrive 
in February for a 2 months’ visit. U. S. 
address: c/o Chemical Bank & Trust, 165 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Boston, and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Import Opportunities 


22. Ceylon—K. A. Vaner & Co., 112 Keyzer 
St., Colombo, has for export ceylon tea of 
any quality and in any quantity. 

23. Netherlands—B. N. Schoppert, 66 
Lijsterbeslaan, Rijswijk, wishes to export 
table lamps, with delft-blue porcelain base, 
and hand-painted silk shade of the same 
decoration as the base, for electrical light- 
ing: 

Size A, total height 9.6 inches, price $8.03. 

Size B, total height, 12.8 inches, price $9.43. 

Size C, total height, 16.8 inches, price 
$10.60. 


One set of sketches illustrating lamps avail- 
able on loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


24. Panama—Carlos Troetsch, No. 65 
Avenida Central, Apartado 2108, Panama, 
R. P., is interested in exporting approxi- 
mately 60,000 pounds yearly of shark-liver 
oil or shark livers. 


Export Opportunities 


25. Belgian Congo—Simexco S. A., Postal 
Box 508, Leopoldville, desires to purchase 
complete installation for fabrication of pa- 
per pulp from light and semihard woods. 
Exact specifications not given, but should be 
capable of producing 15 tons of pulp per 
8-hour working day. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

26. Belgium—Etablissements L. & H. Ren- 
wart, 11, rue du Stade, Brussels, seeks pur- 
chase quotations on full line of equipment 
and supplies used in electroplating indus- 
try—metal cement. 

27. Belgium—Rene Verleysen, 29, rue du 
Poincon, Brussels, desire purchase quotations 
on shoe leather. 

28. Canada—F. W. Chapman, 11 Roslin 
Avenue, Toronto 12, Ontario, seeks purchase 
quotations on wares—crude, vegetable, min- 
eral, et cetera. 

29. England—Durham & Co., 29 Waterloo 
Street, Birmingham 2, desire purchase quo- 
tations on safety reflectors, for road use. 

30. England—-M. E. Greyer, Gwydir Cham- 
bers, 104 High Holborn, London, W. C. 1, 
seeks purchase quotations on used typewrit- 
ers, calculating machines, and other business 
machines, and spare parts for accounting 
machines. 


31. England—Thomas Quick & Co., Ltd., 


Avonia House, St. Paul Street, Bristol 2, re- 
quest purchase quotations on stencil-cutting 
machines, stencil boards, stencil fountain 


brushes, parcel-marking fountain crayons or 
brushes, and bog clips (anti-pilfer). 

32. Italy—C. E. A. T. (Cavi Elettrici e Affini 
Torino), 1 Corso Palermo, Turin, desire pur- 
chase quotations on white paraffin sheets— 
fusion at 53-56. Requirements: 100 tons 
every 6 months. Also, Rosin (colophony), 
M pale. Requirements: 35 tons every 6 
months. 

33. Italy—Mario Salvatori, 56 Via di Poggio, 
Lucca, seeks purchase quotations on bitu- 
men, as used in road construction, 45-50 
penetration and 180-200 penetration. Re- 
quirements: 10,000 to 12,000 tons annually. 

34. Netherlands—Fabriek van Natuurreine 
Vruchtensappen O. F. Schallge, Geverik-Beek, 
L., requests purchase quotations on first-class 
natural orange juice and grapefruit juice in 
concentrated form, in gallon tins. 

35. Netherlands—Handelsvereeniging “Hol- 
land” (Holland-Haag), 10a Luthersche Burg- 
wal, The Hague, desire purchase quotations 
on upholstery material for furniture, pile 
fabric, cotton-rayon base, 52 inches wide. 

36. Netherlands—Johan Mullaart’s Handel 
Maatschappij N. V., 78-79 Hofwijckplein, The 
Hague, seeks purchase quotations on first- 
class stencils for duplicators (collodium and 
cellulose), and absorbent duplicator paper. 

37. Netherlands—Nederlandsche Rawlplug 
Compagnie, 117 Oude Delft, Delft, request 
purchase quotations on tangential dieheads 
as follows: Three-eighths of an inch, station- 
ary, using four chasers; and three-fourths 
of an inch, rotary, using five chasers. 

38. Netherlands—H. A. J. M. Vermolen, 5 
Stadhouderslaan, The Hague, desires pur- 
chase quotations on sewing and embroidery 
machines, for professional operations, par- 
ticularly two-needle, high-speed sewing ma- 
chines for every stitching operation and 
cylinder button-sewing machines. 

39. Newfoundland—Baine Johnston & Co., 
Ltd., St. John’s desires purchase quotations 
on medium- and high-quality grades of the 
following: Preserves, 1,000 cases; canned 
vegetables, 2,500 cases; and canned fruit 
juices, 3,000 to 5,000 cases, preferably in 12- 
and 16-ounce cans. 


4dgency Opportunities 


40. Canada—F. W. Chapman, 11 Roslin 
Avenue, Toronto 12, Ontario, seeks represen- 
tations for any materials suitable for resale 
to polish makers, varnish, paint, rubber, pa- 
per manufacturers, such as pigments, emul- 
sifiers, and resins. 

41. England—Amplivox Ltd., 2 Bentnick 
Street, London, W. 1, seeks representation 
for hearing aids and associated products. 

42. England—Fraser Roberts & Co., 3 and 5 
Station Road, Watford, Hertfordshire, seeks 
representations for radios, bicycles and ac- 
cessories, cutlery, fancy goods, hardware, 
glassware, and chinaware. 

43. England—Richard Johnson, Clapham & 
Morris Ltd., Jacem House, Trafford Park, 
Manchester, seeks representations for hard- 
ware, electrical equipment and supplies, and 
hand tools. Also interested in information 
on distribution and packaging of hardware. 

44. India—F. & C. Osler (India) Ltd., New 
Queen’s Road, Bombay 4, seeks representa- 
tions for motor accessories; electric clocks; 
time switches and relays; air-conditioning 
units for single rooms (preferably in parts 
for assembly in India); refrigerators and 
other domestic machinery for assembly in 
India; automatic telephone systems for office 
use; sound-recording apparatus for offices 
and studios; glass-insulated enameled copper 
wire from 45 SWg upwards, for motor wind- 
ings and solenoid @oils; fluorescent electric 
lighting for factory, domestic, and street 
lighting; electric pumping sets and oil- and 
petrol-driven generating plant; small elec- 
tric motors and motor convertors; metal rec- 
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tifiers and battery-charging equipment; dry 
batteries and electric motors; radios and ra- 
dio phonographs. 

45. Italy—A. Piras & Co., 5 Via Garibaldi, 
Genoa, seeks representations for cotton, rub- 
ber, and oilseeds. 

46. Italy—RIMI, 7 Corso Re Umberto, 
Turin, seeks representations for air-condi- 
tioning equipment, and steel for industrial 
use. 

47. Mexico—Albert Teitelbaum, Hotel Can- 
ada, 5 de Mayo, 47, Mexico, D. F., seeks repre- 
sentations in Mexico, Cuba, and Central 
America for the following commodities: tez- 
tiles, metal articles, hardware, electrical arti- 
cles, and household appliances. 

48. Siam—Kian Gwan Co. (Thailand) Ltd., 
9 Mahapruetharam Road (Post Box 21), 
Bangkok, seeKs representations for rubber 
tires and tubes. 

49. Sweden-——A. Magasanik, 19—-A Upplands- 
gatan, Stockholm, seeks representation for 
mechanical toys and toys made of rubber, 
plastic, and paper. 

50. Union of South Africa—P. L. Knox- 
Davies, South African Association Buildings, 
6 Church Square, Capetown, seeks represen- 
tations for paper and paperboards—kraft, 
kraft liner, tissues, printings, newsprint, 
lined and unlined folding boxboards. 

51. Union of South Africa—Lewis Stores 
Ltd. (Inc. Shepherd Swan & Co.), 124 Vic- 
toria Road, Woodstock, Capetown, seeks rep- 
resentations for household appliances (floor 
polishers and dish washers only). 


Trade Lists Availabie 


The Commercial] Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed copies 
may be obtained by American firms from 
this Division and from Department of 
Commerce Field Offices. The price is $1 
a list for each country. 


Advertising Agencies and Concession- 
aires—Brazil. 
Advertising Agencies and Concession- 


aires—Venezuela. 

Alcoholic Beverages Importers and Deal- 
ers—Bahamas. 

Beverages Manufacturers—Panama. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Colombia. 

Chemicals Importers and Dealers—British 
Honduras. 

Chemicals Importers and Dealers—Haiti. 

Dental Supply Houses—Union of South 
Africa. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Nicaragua. 

Electrical Supplies and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Venezuela. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Cuba. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Port- 
ugal. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Australia. 

Leather and Shoe Findings Importers and 
Dealers—Syria and Lebanon. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—Sweden. 

Professional and Scientific Instruments 
Importers and Dealers—Turkey. 

Rubber Goods Manufacturers—Turkey. 

Rubber Goods Manufacturers—Union of 
South Africa. 

Rubber Goods Manufacturers—Uruguay. 

Second-Hand Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Netherlands. 





Finland exported 94,339 cubic meters 
of plywood during the first 9 months of 
1946, of which 16,637 cubic meters repre- 
sented reparations deliveries to Russia, 
states a European publication. 
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NEW BOOKS 





The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through 
the courtesy of the authors and publishers, 
are listed as a service to businessmen. 
Please note: The Department has no 
copies of private publications for distri- 
bution and cannot be responsible for their 
content. For private publications, write 
direct to the publishing agency given in 
each case 


Articles of interest to businessmen, 
appearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C., for the price of 15 cents each; 
subscription price, $5. The issue of 
March 9 contains these articles: 


THE UNITED STATES IN THE ALLIED AD- 
MINISTRATION OF AUSTRIA. Velma H. 
Cassidy. 

UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN INTER- 
NATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION. The 
President’s Recommendations to Con- 
gress. 

PROCEDURES FOR ADMINISTRATION OF RE- 
CIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS PROGRAM. 


DECARTELIZATION LAW FOR UNITED 


STATES ZONE IN GERMANY. 

PosTAL REGULATIONS FOR PRINTED MAT- 
TER TO UNITED STATES AND BRITISH ZONES 
IN GERMANY. 


Other Publications 


THE PETROLEUM ALAMANAC. 1946. 420 
pp. Price, $4. (paper) $5. (cloth). A 
statistical record of the petroleum in- 
dustry in the United States and foreign 
countries, covering production, refining, 
transportation, marketing, finances, tax- 
ation, regulation, labor, and history. 

Available from: National Industrial 
Conference Board, 247 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

A STATEMENT OF THE LAWS OF URUGUAY. 
1947. 103 pp. Price, $7.50. A state- 
ment of the laws affecting business in 
its various aspects and activities. 

Available from: Inter-American De- 
velopment Commission, 2400 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 

MEXICAN- AMERICAN 
NDUSTRIAL RESEARCH. 


PROCEEDINGS OF 
CONFERENCE ON 


1946. 176 pp. Price, $2.50. 

Available from: Armour’ Research 
Foundation, 35 West 33d St., Chicago 
16, Ill. 


Saupr ARABIA. K. S. Twitchell. 1947. 
192 pp. Price, $2.50. Information on 
the geography, climate, oil and mine 
resources, water supply, and transporta- 
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AND REPORTS 





tion facilities. The book also gives the 
customs of the country, the history of 
the ruling house of Saud, an outline of 
the political administration, and the 
country’s position in the world economy, 

Available from: Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J. 

THE INDIVIDUAL, THE STATE, AND Wor.p 
GOVERNMENT. A.C. Ewing. 1947. 322 pp. 
Price, $4. This book is concerned with 
the fundamental ideas of political phi- 
losophy, with the conflicts between in. 
dividualism and totalitarianism, demoe- 
racy, and dictatorship, nationalism, and 
internationalism. 

Available from: The Macmillan Co, 
60 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


BERMUDA JOURNEY. William Zuill. 
1946. 426 pp. Price, $4. Prepared by 


a citizen of the islands, this book is 
divided into sections and chapters in a 
geographical] fashion, constituting a 
literary tour of the Bermuda Islands, 
with maps and drawings. 

Available from: Coward-McCann, Inc. 
2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY AGREE- 
MENTS: Hope, ILLUSION, OR MENACE? 
Joseph S. Davis. 1947. 81 pp. Price, 10 


cents. A study of international com- 
modity agreements, as a contribution to 
the public discussion of an important 
question of world policy. 

Available from: Committee on Inter- 
national Economic Policy, 405 West One- 
Hundred-Seventeenth Street, New York 
ot, Mt. &. 

HITCHCOCK’S INDUSTRIAL REFERENCE, 
(World-wide edition). 1946. 678 pp. 
Price, $7.50 in U.S. Foreign circulation 
free. Lists the products, with specifica- 
tions, of prominent American manufac- 
turers of various types of tools and 
machines. 

Available from: Hitchcock Publishing 
Co., 542 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, 
Ill. 

JAPAN: PAST AND PRESENT. Edwin O. 
Reischauer. 1946. 192 pp. Price, $2. 
A history of Japan from earliest to mod- 
ern times, emphasizing the political and 
social institutions of the past that have 
shaped the present Japan. 

Available from: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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